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HOT 


OFF THE 
PRESS! 


Wann to get folks talking and thinking about highway safety? Then just 
hand them a copy of Highway Zoo. The Council's new 4-color booklet is a con- 
versation piece. Ideally suited for use in off-the-job accident prevention programs, 
it will give zip to your safety efforts. And it is one book you can use as a souvenir 
item at your Safety Award Banquet, safety conference, etc. Many firms will use 
them in 1955 as mailing pieces. It will fit your program to a "T." 


Prices: Single copy free; 2 to 9 copies, 10 cents each; 10 to 99, 7 cents; 100 to 
999, 5 cents; 1,000 to 4,999, 4 cents; lower prices in larger quantities. 
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“METER STUFFERS” are a real headache during the 
holidays. And that’s when Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 
really shine. They’re the simple, dependable and effi- 
cient way to keep cars moving in and out of metered 
parking areas on time... to give every shopper a chance 
to park. 

Yes, there’s no match for this job-proved three-wheeler 
on parking patrol. The mounted officer has an unob- 
structed view of the meters . . . and a clear shot for 
marking tires. 

Join the thousands of communities that help mer- 
chants and motorists alike by moving cars out of metered 
areas on time. With the compactly designed, sturdily- 
built Harley-Davidson Servi-Car, your city can enjoy 
uninterrupted, dependable parking and traffic control. 

Ask about the Harley-Davidson Servi-Car at your 
dealer’s or write us today for complete information. 


HARLEY-Davipson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 
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Leading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films “G 


SKILL IS YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, Wilbur Shaw illus- 
1 trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 

come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies. 


CAP. ‘Drivers, like 

professional bowlers, 

THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through eee tet tek ns 

? BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf- 3 the eyes of Paul Richards, White Sox sleep, improper food and 

dom’s most consistent money winners, Manager, how a ball player's slightest health habits,” says Ned 

shows thatthe ability to concentate i gscalculation, repeated often enough, can___Day, long-time bowling 

between a duffer and a champion. The con- become a disastrous habit. Wilbur Shaw ———- Film von a 

centration of a golf professional, Wilbur completes an analogy, with the visual ac- x —— ere. 

Shaw points out, is similar to that required count of a driver who developed a “slight” apes Poway whe a 
of a professional driver habit that eventually proved fatal. ords. ’ 


4 WATCH YOUR HANDI- 





TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the y <i. r : 
5 series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the ach film 1S in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 


prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal 
accident. $20.00 for color. 


for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send _ copies of Professional Driving Series ["] Color ($425.00) [] Black and White ($245.00) 
to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 


NAME . ers |) | ee 


Please Print 


COMPANY__ bid rt aioe = — Serene 2 ee 
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BETWEEN STOPS 


Os 


OEL! The care- 
free carolers on 
our cover this month 
will explode in magic 
sound throughout 
our land to mark yet 
another Christmas. 
Say it in any lan- 
guage under the sun 
and it still adds up to 
“Merry Christmas’’ 
wondrous words 
with magic in their meaning. 








And the starshine in a baby’s eyes as he 
looks up—trustingly—to Santa Claus, or the 
sculped figures in a crib, somehow mirrors 
the meaning of Christmas—perhaps to :fore- 
cast a brighter tomorrow when we may have 
peace on earth —a brotherhood of man, un- 
der the Fatherhood of God. 


And, as our carolers come to life in 
myriad towns and cities, farms and cross- 
road villages throughout this great Nation 
of ours, there is one clear, vibrant voice 
heard again that was first heard in a baby’s 
cry 2,000 years ago in a cave in the Judean 
hills, where a Child was born and with His 
coming—a new day and a new philosophy 
of living. 

And we—in safety—are putting to work 
the very essence of that philosophy born 20 
centuries ago, for our work in the business 
of accident prevention is just practical 
Christianity. 

For all who read these lines, the words 
“Merry Christmas” have a deeper spiritual 
meaning than any hackneyed greeting. If 
by your efforts—someone has been helped, 
you will have found that inner peace that 
makes Christmas ‘‘different.”’ 

The poet, Lowell, said it well in these 
lines from “The Vision of Sir Launfal”’ 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, in what- 
ever we share with another's need. Not what 
we give, but what we share. For the gift 
without the giver is bare.” 

Give a little bit of yourself in everything 
you do that Christmas—1954—may be the 
happiest on record. And our wish—That 
you and yours may have security and safety: 
that yours be a Merry Christmas followed 
by a bright, prosperous and safe New Year. 

x * * 
Interesting Signs Department: 

Near a school in an Ohio town—''Use 

your eyes, save the pupils.” 
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{ te — of the life you lead? 


Wish something new and differ- 
ent would happen to you? 

You do? 

Well, the National Safety Council 
knows some folks who would just love 
to trade places with you. Something 
new and different happened to them, 
all right, but for some reason none of 
them seemed too pleased about it. 

Who are these choosy characters? 
They're the victims of the 1954 crop 
of odd accidents turned up by the 
Council in its annual quest for freak 
happenings 

Let’s see what's new and different 
that you'd like to have happen to you: 

The best-scrubbed throat and esoph- 
agus in all America probably belonged 
to Mrs. Jessie Lee Dugar, of Houston, 
Tex., the day two men got into a fight 
in front of her home as she was 
brushing her teeth. Mrs. Dugar got 
so excited she swallowed the tooth- 
brush. Tuft luck! 

When Lew Babcock, of Kansas City, 
said, “I feel like I've been hit by a 
ton of bricks,”’ he meant it. He had! 
Mr. Babcock was walking past a con 
demned building when a brick wall 
collapsed on him. Police found him 
waist-deep in rubble, dazed but other- 
wise uninjured 


Many a baseball player has blown 
up in a tight game. But few have 
done it so literally as 10-year-old Billy 
Law, of Anadarko, Okla. Billy slid 
into home plate with his cap pistol 
still dangling from his side and seven 
extra rolls of caps in his hip pocket. 
The friction set fire to the caps, and 
it was the noisiest homecoming any 
baseball game ever saw. The umpire 
understandably ruled that Billy had 
overshot the plate. 


Three-year-old Larry Jensen, of 
Princeton, Ill, was really a dizzy, 
mixed-up kid the day he adventurously 
stepped into the family clothes dryer 
and his brother Gregory, 4, just as ad- 
venturously turned on the juice. Lar- 
ry's mother rescued him, giddy but not 
too battered, and discovered there are 
some things a machine can’t do. She 
had to dry his tears by hand. 

In Mariaville, N. Y., lovely Joyce 
Engehardt was crowned Empire State 
Honey Queen. A few minutes later 
she was stung by a bee right in the 
midst of her reign. 

Sailors are supposed to see most 
everything at one time or another, and 
the crew of the Norwegian freighter 
Magnihild won't argue about it. They 
saw two of their shipmates—Lars Sele 
and Audun Jense—washed overboard 


during an Atlantic storm, then scooped 
back aboard when the ship dipped 
deep down in a swell. 

When an auto in Los Angeles tore 
through three intersections, crashed 
into another car at 50 miles an hour 
and then rammed into a house, police 
blamed it on the fact that Driver Jack 
Todora was too young to be behind 
the wheel. They also said he had 
taken the car without the owner's per- 
mission. But they didn’t take away his 
license, for the reason that he didn't 
have one. He didn’t even know he 
was supposed to have one. After all, 
Jack is only 4. 
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And in Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Bushman was accused by police of 
reckless behavior in traffic when he 
ran down Mrs. William Suite. His act 
was regarded as especially reprehensi- 
ble because Mrs. Suite had been feed- 
ing and caring for him for three years. 
Mr. Bushman is Mrs. Suite’s cocker 
spaniel. And she'll never leave him 
alone in the car again unless the hand 
brake is set good and tight. 

Ray Corder, of Zanesville, Ohio, is 
now willing to admit that William 
Tell was a better marksman than he is. 
Corder had his nephew Eldon hold 
up a tomato can while the uncle blazed 
away to prove his skill with a .22 rifle. 
The nephew was treated for a gun- 
shot wound in the thumb. The can 
was as good as new. 

In Cincinnati 4-year-old Judy Combs 
devised a system for getting down 
stairs that not only is faster than an 
escalator, but more exciting. Judy rolled 
off a fourth-floor fire escape, fell 20 
feet, landed on a network of clothes- 
lines and bounced back onto the fire 
escape on the second floor of her 
apartment building. She didn’t even 
cry. 

When two little girls are sisters and 
practically the same age, they just 
naturally go out together. And that's 
the way 4-year-old Sandra and Mary 
Hoglund went out the second-story 


window of their home in Chicago the 
day they pressed too hard against the 


screen. They landed 18 feet below, 
practically unhurt—and still together! 

Morgan Wallace, a circus daredevil, 
made 113 parachute jumps without 
incurring a scratch. He decided to 
make some minor repairs to his home 
in Pueblo, Colo., fell 18 inches off a 
ladder and broke his foot. 

But the noisiest fall of the year un- 
doubtedly was made by Dr. Otto Er- 
hardt, 200-pound stage director of the 
New York City Opera Company. Dr. 
Erhardt was rushing about in typical 
dress rehearsal frenzy when he slipped 
and tumbled onto the kettle drum in 
the orchestra pit. Did he go boom! 

Neatest automotive acrobatics of 
the year were performed by Edward 
Sweeney in Philadelphia. His car went 
out of control on a bridge over the 
Schuylkill River, ripped through the 
iron bridge railing, turned a complete 
somersault in the air and landed on 
the wheels on a railroad siding 60 feet 
below, blowing out all four tires. 
Sweeney was dazed, cut up a bit, but 
most of all disappointed. ‘My tires,” 
he moaned. ‘‘Four blowouts in 60 feet! 
They don’t make ‘em like they used 


to! 
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And in Willimantic, Conn., Charles 
Insalaco was unhurt when his auto 
skidded and overturned. He stepped 
out of the car to inspect the damage, 
tripped and sprained his wrist. 

Peter Passantino, a normally inquisi- 
tive lad of 11 in Chicago, had been 
told by his parents never to stick his 
nose into trouble. Nevertheless, he 
stuck it through a knot hole in a fence, 
just for the heck of it. An inquisitive 
dog loping by on the other side was 
intrigued and gave the nose a good 
hard nip. Now Peter knows. 

In Miami a boat was hit by a car 
on water. In Indianapolis a car was 
hit by a boat on land. The Miami 
incident occurred when a car driven 
by Henry Evans went out of control 
and smashed into a boat moored in the 
Miami River. Capt. C. H. Jones was 
dozing on the boat, and was he sur- 
prised! But no more so than was 
Marvin Mace when his car was 
whacked by a motor boat as Marvin 
drove along a definitely inland street 
in Indianapolis. The boat was being 
towed on a trailer. It was struck by 
an auto and hurled through the air into 
Marvin's car. Ship ahoy! 


In Korea, Corporal Gib Landell 
tossed off a snappy salute at a passing 
officer, threw his Bick out of joint, was 
evacuated to the hospital. If there was 
a citation for wounded feelings, he'd 
be wearing it. 

Many a theater proprietor has been 
bothered by a patron hitting the bot- 
tle. But in a Martinsburg, W. Va., 
movie a bottle hit a patron! It was a 
baby bottle, tossed from the mezzanine 
by a carefree tot who had no notion 
it would land smack on the head of 
Mrs. Herbert Rhoe, who was sitting 
below. A little later in the hospital 
Mrs. Rhoe was in stitches, and not 
from the picture. 


Policemen who have to walk a beat 
all day may have a little trouble work- 
ing up the proper sympathy for Desk 
Sergeant Frank Krueger of the Chi- 
cago police, whose swivel chair — 
and dumped the sergeant on the floor 
so hard he had to go to the hospital 
for cuts and bruises. 

“Knowing how to jump and fall is 
very important,” Con Dempsey, for- 
mer Pittsburgh Pirate pitcher, told his 
junior high school physical education 
class in San Francisco. With this ob- 
servation he stepped briskly back, 
tripped over a mat, fell flat and broke 
his arm. 

In St. James, Mo., two Safe drivers 
were cited for reckless driving after 
a collision. Both were residents of 
nearby Safe, Mo. 

And in Fort Worth, Tex., W. L. 
Daniel, Jr., was listening intently to 
a talk on safety in an aircraft plant. 
Displayed proudly on the wall above 
him was a hard-won safety plaque. 
Suddenly everything went black for 
Mr. Daniel. The safety plaque had 
fallen and bopped him on the head! 

Well, there it is—the new and dif- 
ferent way of life. Care to try it? Or 
would you just as soon go on living 
the humdrum life you lead? THE END 





Gaining Public Support 
for Trattic Safety 


fy oma, is nothing in our title about 
how a police chief goes about gain 
I presume you are 
not deeply interested in what an edi- 


ing public support 


tor does to create public opinion 
you want to know what a police chief 
does 

Frankly, I didn't know the answer 


to that one. I'm not a police chief 


So, in order to be of as much as 
sistance to you as I can be, I projected 
myself into your position. I sat at 
my desk in Detroit and said to myself 

Okay, Lampe, you're chief of po- 
lice and you want to gain public sup 
port for traffic safety. Go ahead and 


gain it 
Here's the program I came up with 
First, I decided that, in addition to 
my numerous other duties as head of 
the force, I was going to become a 
trathic safety expert 


I was going to get in touch with 
any and every organization that had 
done research on this problem, get 
guidance, instruction, information, and 
anything else they had to offer. I was 
going to do this before I made a 
single move to improve the safety 
record in my town 

My thinking went something like 
this. I report to the mayor or to the 
city council or to the police commis- 
sion or commissioner, and I have to 
get his or their approval and support 
before I can do anything 

When I go to him I want to be able 
to answer any question he throws at 
me; I want to be able to prove that 
traffic safety records can be improved, 
because other communities have done 
it and I want to know /ow they did it. 


I'll want to have a presentation for 
the mayor that tells him what the 
program is, what it will do, what it 
will cost, what manpower it will take, 
what new traffic department or section 
set-up will be necessary, what new 


Digest of an address by Mr. Lampe at the 
annual conference of the International Association 
Chiefs of Police, New Orleans, La Mr 
Lampe is Editor-in-Charge of the Hearst News 
papers Better Roads and Highwa Safety Carn 
gt 


By William S. Lampe, 
Managing Editor, The Detroit Times 


ordinances, if any, will be needed, 
how I intend to proceed, and what the 
timing will be. 

Before I can get public support, 
I've got to get official support or I’m 
licked from the start 

If the mayor says to quit worrying 
about traffic safety and concentrate on 
finding out who stole his kid’s tri- 
cycle, you're going to be a police traf 
fic safety expert operating in a vacuum. 

But, if you don’t have the program 
and the answers, the man or men you 
report to aren't going to give you per- 
mission to do anything you're not 
doing now. 


Why should they? 


Now, let's assume your presenta 
tion is persuasive and you get the 
approval 

You're in business, but out on the 
streets of your town is the Public—a 
mass of individuals including people 
who drive around day and night crash- 
ing into each other, running red lights, 
failing to stop at stop streets, double 
parking, stepping into the streets from 
between parked cars, setting their own 
speed limits, and otherwise behaving 
as normal Americans. 

And maybe, the last thing the 
mayor said to you was, “Look, Lampe, 
I'll admit I have to go along with this 
program, but just remember I have to 
live in this town,’” and you under 
stand what he means. 


You understand perfectly. 

Now, at last, we've arrived where 
we have to get public support 

We can't throw every driver in 
town in jail, although most of them 
probably break at least one traffic law 
per day 

We have to do what we did with 
the mayor—we have to persuade them 
If we succeed, enforcement is going to 
be a much easier job. We can use 
enforcement where persuasion hasn't 
worked. 

I would start my persuasion by go- 
ing to my local editor or editors and 


telling him the whole story. Not for 
publication just yet, but to let him 
know what is going on, what you are 
going to try to do and how you are 
going to start. 

Tell him that when the prelimin- 
aries are out of the way, the whole 
story will be given to his newspaper 
and that you want his support. 

Editors vary as much as chiefs of 
police, maybe more so, but I haven't 
met one yet that thought there ought 
to be more people killed and maimed 
in more accidents in his community. 
If he wants to help and then take the 
credit for it, grin and bear it. 

Next, make arrangements to meet 
with the heads of the Safety Council, 
the various service clubs, the Chamber 
of Commerce, veterans groups, the 
PTA, and anyone else who represents 
any kind of group thinking in your 
town, 

After explaining your program to 
each of them, ask for permission to 
repeat your story at a meeting of the 
organization and see if he won't rec- 
commend that they resolve to support 
it. 

I probably ought to explain that if 
you don’t see the editor first, the re- 
porter who covers the Rotary Club is 
going to come in with the story of 
your speech there, and the next thing 
you know you'll be reading a story 
that says: 


Police Head Can’t Find Stolen 
Bike; Promises To Stop All 
Traffic Accidents 
or 
Secret Police Trafic Crackdown 
Revealed In Obscure Lunch Speech 

Maybe I'm being a little unfair to 
my fellow editors, but, believe me, it’s 
better to let the editor know. After 
all he is supposed to know. 

There are some other errands you 
are going to have to run, too, but 
conditions vary so much that I can't 
imagine that what I would do in De- 
troit, for instance, would work in East 
Cowslip. 
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Sex Appeal 


Behind the Wheel 


By Katherine Huber 


HAVE neither a face nor a 
figure which would elicit wolf 
whistles or stop traffic. I look just 
like what I am, a middle-aged old 
maid. Yet I'll venture to say that 
during the past year I have drawn 
more admiring, friendly and grate- 
ful looks from men of all ages 
than Miss America. 

I stumbled upon this new form 
of “S.A.” quite by accident some- 
thing over a year ago. Driving 
home from work on a busy through 
street, I noticed a truck driver 
vainly trying to cross at an inter- 
section. Due to the fact that there 
was a boulevard stop a short block 
ahead, cars were constantly coming 
to a dead halt right in front of the 
truck. When I approached the in- 
tersection, I signaled the driver 
behind me for a full stop and mo- 
tioned the truck driver across in 
front of me. His grateful smile 
and friendly wave warmed my heart 
for hours. It also caused me to 
think. The next morning I set out 
on a deliberate program of thought- 
ful, courteous bites. 


You'd be surprised at the many 
Opportunities present for practicing 
courtesy on city streets, especially 
during the morning and evening 
rush hours. For instance, at one 
point on my way to work in the 
morning, I have to make a left turn 
at a traffic signal which permits 
“any way on green light.” You 
can imagine what happens. A con- 
stant stream of straight across traf- 
fic leaves me hung in the center 


of the intersection until the light 
changes. Evenings, I go straight 
across that intersection, but if I see 
a driver signaling for a left turn, 
I pause momentarily and let him 
through. It only takes a second or 
two and invariably elicits a smile 
and gesture of appreciation. 

Another form of courtesy on city 
streets is the use of accurate signals 
so that the person behind you knows 
your intentions at all times. Auto- 
matic signals are fine, but hand 
signals work just as well, if they 
are properly practiced. 

Recently, I received one of the 
nicest compliments of my entire 
life, when a truck driver who had 
been following me for several miles 
pulled up beside me at a traffic 
signal. ‘‘Lady,’” he said, “I wish 
all drivers were like you. I knew 
exactly what you were going to do 
every minute.” I walked on air for 
a week after that! 

It takes only a few seconds to 
slow down for a pedestrian, espe- 
cially older people who become eas 
ily frightened and confused. 

Courteous driving pays many 
dividends. A courteous driver is a 
safe driver. It also saves wear and 
tear on nerves. In the long run, it 
saves considerable money—no 
operations for ulcers—no tickets for 
traffic violations. 

Best of all is the inner glow 
derived from a practical application 
of the Golden Rule. 

Try it—it’s wonderful! THE END 








If you are going to need some new 
trafhe ordinances, obviously you will 
have to have the support of the com- 
munity legislative body. 

If the mayor wants to handle that 
and can, that’s fine. 

Maybe you'll have to appear and 
plead your own case. In any event, 
you will need the support you are try- 
ing to get from the editor and the 
community organizations. 
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Maybe they'll be willing to back 
you up with the council or commission 
You'll have to play that one by ear. 

After you have made the rounds 
of every group whose support will be 
useful to you, let that editor loose 
with his round-up story of what you 
intend to do, why you intend to do it, 
and how you are going to go about it. 

Don't give the public more than 
they can swallow. Maybe you will 


want to start with a complete retorm 
of the town’s parking situation so 
that the streets can be used for traffic 
and not parking lots. Then you might 
want really to stop speeding after an 
adequate period of warning that you 
arent going to fool with speeders 
after a given date. 

This part of it is your program and 
has nothing to do with gaining public 
support. 

For public support you have to be 
sure you handle the problem diplo- 
matically, that your officers handle the 
public that way. You must be reason- 
able and not fanatical. And, by the 
same token, you will be consistently 
firm, resist individual pressures, and 
get results. 

You are bound to get results and 
I think the editor will be happy to 
say so. This will convince more of the 
public that you seem to be making 
some sense with your program. 

You will be surprised at the amount 
of cooperation you will get, if the 
public believes you have a good pro- 
gram, that it applies to everyone, and 
that it will save lives, cut down on 
injuries, lower property damage, and 
make driving in your community not 
only safer but more pleasant. 

Once you have public support, don’t 
let go of it. Trafhc safety isn’t a one- 
shot operation. It’s a long-drawn-out 
unremitting attack; it’s a siege, not a 
charge. 

After your program is pretty well 
launched, go on back to your support 
organizations and tell them how you're 
doing. If parts of it are weak because 
the good old public is dragging its 
feet, tell them about it and ask them 
to help. 

And don’t forget that editor. He 
hopes you do a fine job, but he’s got 
a sock full of BBs ready for you if 
you trip up. Tell him first and ask 
for help. 

And incidentally, it is surprising 
how much people do like to help. 
Makes them feel good. 

What do you care if the editor goes 
around town telling his cronies that 
the chief of police got into a trafhc 
jam and he had to bail you out? 

If you succeed in what you set out 
to do in your town there will be plenty 
of credit for everyone. And if it’s 
credit you're after, I'd be inclined to 
recommend some other type of work 
than police chiefing. Try to be an 
editor somewhere. 

Those, in general, would be the 
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Slants 


on 
SAFE 


Winter 


Driving 


Ho’ fast is it safe to go on ice 


or snow? 


With winter weather moving in on 
nost of the nation, the National 
Safety Council has attempted to answer 
the question in a new report issued 
by its Committee on Winter Driving 
Hazards 


Considering only the road surface 
itself, the Council offers this advice: 


[To provide the same stopping 
ability available on dry pavement at 
50 mph 

Speed on ice must not be higher 
than 25 mph with reinforced tire 
chains or 15 mph with special winter 
tires. 

Speed on packed snow must not be 
higher than 35 mph with reinforced 
tire chains or 28 mph with special 
winter tires. 


Drivers are warned that these speeds 
are a measure of stopping traction 
only. Visibility, traffic and other vary- 
ing conditions can make even these 
speeds hazardous, so the rules of com- 
mon sense should always be followed 


The Council's committee, composed 
of 35 testing experts in the field of 
automotive and traffic safety engineer- 
ing, based the conclusions in its report 
on many years of testing on frozen 
lakes, airport runways and actual high 
ways. 


Aerial view of Pine Lake test course, near Clintonville, Wis. Course is one half 
mile long, cleared circles have 200-foot radius. Tests on braking, traction, cor- 
nering and jackknifing were conducted on glare ice and packed snow. 


The best self-help for the motorist 
are reinforced tire chains, according 
to the report, Under some conditions, 
special winter tires may also be help- 
ful. 


Reinforced tire chains cut braking 
distances in half on both ice and 
snow, the report states. Starting trac- 
tion is increased seven times on ice 
and nearly four times on packed snow, 
as compared with regular tires. 


Reinforced tire chains, which have 
projecting teeth or cleats on each cross 
chain, “are very effective on glare ice 
in reducing braking distances, Oppos- 
ing side skids and increasing forward 
traction’” as compared with regular 
round wire link chains which provide 
good stop-and-go traction on snow but 
comparatively poor resistance to side 
skids, the report states. 


Some special winter tires, according 
to the report, ‘‘serve a real purpose 
under certain weather and road condi 
tions, particularly when snow or slush 
is soft and not too deep. However, 
the overall improvement of even the 
best tires tested is not great enough 
to warrant less care or precaution 
when driving on slippery surfaces 
Considering the hazards involved, 
drivers should also realize that a ma- 
jority of the winter tires tested were 
poorer or little better than regular 
tires 


Trucks 

Truck drivers are advised to use the 
steering wheel but not the brake if 
they want to pull out of a jackknife on 
ice. 

The committee report states that 
“the most effective technique for re- 
covery from a test jackknife on ice 
as an almost complete reliance on 
steering with little or no use of the 
throttle or brakes.” 

The jackknife tests were conducted 
on an ice-covered airstrip at Grayling, 
Mich., last winter as part of the com- 
mittee’s annual test project aimed at 
minimizing the hazards of winter 
driving. The 1954 tests involved vari- 
ous types of straight and articulated 
vehicles, both loaded and unloaded. 

New tests involving the braking 
distance of a loaded tractor semi-trailer 
showed that a driver must slow from 
is mph on dry pavement to 13 
mph or less on ice in order to retain 
the same stopping ability. With new 
reinforced chains on the rear axle of 
the tractor equivalent speed could be 
upped to 26 ‘mph, and this could be 
raised to 30 mpk by using new te- 
inforced chains on the rear axle of the 
tractor and on the trailer wheels. 

On the basis of the tests, the com- 
mittee was able to draw a number of 
conclusions on methods of minimizing 
jackknifing through vehicle adjustment 
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and driver control. Some of the more 
important ones were: 

1. Direction control is best with 
all wheels rolling. A unit is most 
likely to jackknife when wheels are 
locked or overpowered. 

2. Brakes should be balanced to 
act together. On straight trucks and 
4 x 2 tractor trailer combinations front 
brakes should be used as they shorten 
stopping distance by 13-18 per cent. 
Operating without front wheel brakes 
also increases the tendency to jack- 
knife. 

3. It’s easy to overbrake an empty 
vehicle. When driving a light or 
empty unit, brakes should be applied 
with caution. 

4. Good tire treads are most im- 
portant on front wheels. Smooth tires 
develop less cornering force and be- 
gin to lose their steering effectiveness 
at a very small slip angle. 

5. Gearing down should be done 
with caution or avoided because of the 
possibility of excessive slipping of the 
drive wheels. This is the first stage 
in the development of a tractor jack- 
knife. 

6. Experience and practice help in 
recovering from jackknifing. Test 
drivers with the most experience on 
the tests voiced greater confidence and 
demonstrated that they had better 
control. 

Two booklets have recently been 
published by the National Safety 
Council, summarizing the findings of 
the winter test committee. Completely 
revised and brought up to date, they 
are: “Safe Winter Driving Facts for 
Truck Drivers 1954-55 Edition,” 
and ‘‘Here Are Winter Facts for Pas 


Tractor semi-trailer recovers from jackknife in this test of 
driver’s technique. Heavy steel frame protects cab and driver 
if truck should go into extreme jackknife during rugged trials. 
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BRAKING DISTANCE 
SHOWN BY TESTS 


BRAKING DISTANCE IN FEET FROM 20 MPH’ 


se oe 5 ise Ws 


n 4 i de nm i 





MINIMUM BLACK MAXIMUM WHITE 


REGULAR TIRES 


WINTERIZED TIRES 


MUD-SNOW TIRES 


WINTERIZED MUD SNOW TIRES 


LIMULUS Ameo? REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS 


GLARE ICE AT 20° F 





46’—75’ REGULAR TIRES 
57’—61' WINTERIZED TIRES 
48’—61' MUD-SNOW TIRES 
50’—54’ WINTERIZED MUD-SNOW TIRES 
35’—40’ REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS 


HARD PACKEO SNOW 





MMMM 2)’ AVERAGE - REGULAR TIZES DRY PAVEMENT 


Braking distances do not include “reaction distances.” Reaction 
time may be os much as % of a second or more. Using % of o 
second (a generally accepted average for reaction time), the 
reaction distance” of 20 mph would be 22 feet, which should 
be added to the above braking distances to determine the total 
stopping distances 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 











senger Car Drivers.” Both booklets 
stress the three bugaboos of winter 
driving temperature changes, re- 
duced visibility and inadequate trac- 
tion. 

And both booklets list these basic 


rules for safe winter driving: 


1. Accept your ag eee to do 


all in your power to drive without ac- 


cident. Don't blame the weatherman 
for an accident. Be prepared and meet 
the situation. 


2. Get the ‘feel’ of the road. Try 
brakes occasionally while driving 
slowly and away from traffic. Find 
out just how — the road is and 
adjust your speed to road and weather 
conditions. Remember you can’t stop 
on an icy dime. 

3. Keep the windshield clear of 
snow, ice, fog and frost. Be sure head- 
lights, windshield wiper blades and 
defrosters are in top condition. You 
have to see danger to avoid it. 

4. Use tire chains and good tires. 
Don't rely on worn-smooth tires. Use 
tire chains on snow and ice. They cut 
stopping distances about half, give 
four to seven times more starting and 
climbing traction. But even with the 
help of chains, slower than norma! 
speeds are a must om snow and ice. 

5. Pump your brakes to slow or 
stop. Jamming them on can lock the 
wheels and throw you into a danger- 
ous skid. Truck Drivers use sanders 
for slow speed traction. Fan or feather 
brakes—avoid locking or spinning the 
wheels. 

6. Follow at a safe distance. Keep 
well back of the vehicle ahead—give 
yourself time to stop. Remember, 
without tire chains it takes 3 to 12 
times as far to stop on snow and ice 
as on dry concrete. 

Single copies of the booklets may 
be obtained without charge by writing 
the Committee on Winter Driving 
Hazards, National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
Prices for quantities may be obtained 
on request. THE END 


From left: R. B. Bannister, Ford Motor Co.; T. J. Carmichael, 
General Motors Corp.; and W. W. Zierer, Chrysler Corp., get 
in a huddle to calibrate the trailing fifth wheel of control car. 





» 
If Santa says something is right, that’s good enough for the 
small-fry. Portland, Ore., Traffic Commission took advantage 
of this influence, borrowed idea—store Santas tying safety in 
with Christmas theme—from December Operation Safety kit. 


Driver stopped at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., drive-in, but couldn’t 
get waited on—construction was still underway. His foot slid 
off brake, hit accelerator, car ended up in cellar excavation. 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


UST when we thought we had heard everything, 

along comes an Associated Press report of something 
new in traffic snarls. Datelined Peabody, Kansas, the report 
told how turtles — hundreds 
of them — recently stopped 
trafic on U.S. 50S, in the 
Sunflower State. The terri- 
fied terrapins — of the snap- 


Snappy 
Pedestrians 


ping variety—were turned loose after a trailer carrying 
more than two tons of them caught fire. 
Peabody firemen extinguished the blaze, then helped 
round up the turtles. About a third of the load perished. 
Fortunately, it only took about four hours to recapture 
the rest—No Snap. 





TUDENTS in more than 700 colleges and universities 
who drive cars soon will be required to answer to 
fellow-students and school officials for traffic violations. 
Under the guidance of the 


Central Automobile Commit 
Campus 


tee of the Kemper group of 
Traffic Courts 


insurance companies, a net- 
work plan has been prepared 
for campus courts to impose penalties on student violators. 

The plan requires student drivers to obtain permits from 
college authorities before they can use their cars. To ob 
tain this permit, the student must have a state driver's 
license; provide evidence that his car is mechanically safe, 
and show he is financially responsible. 

School traffic courts may impose penalties, even though 
the student is punished for violations in a state or municipal 
court. For more serious offenses, such as “driving while 
under the influence,” a student may be suspended or dis- 
missed from school. 

Hathaway G. Kemper, president of Lumbermans Mutnal 
Casualty and affiliated Keraper companies, explained: 

“This program is based on the principle that driving an 
automobile is a privilege granted by society, not a right. 
As a privilege, driving can and should be regulated. If the 
privilege is abused, it should be taken away.” 
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This car went out ot control on slippery road near Bristol, 
Va., spun completely around, and was impaled on bridge guard 
rail. Miraculously, the driver walked away without a scratch. 


a 


Elevators double available space in this Washington, D. C., 
parking lot. Platform lifts operate individually. Cars for 
all-day storage are put “upstairs,” temporary parkers below. 


This Parisian is in an unusual “race’—the slowest driver wins. 
Each car crawls as slowly as possible without conking out, and 
there’s ample time for coffee, a shave, shine or what-have-you. 
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he drafting an open letter to members of the 1955 Min- 
nesota Legislature, Forst Lowery, manager of the Greater 
Minneapolis Safety Council, urged them to enact five high- 
way safety measures —— Cover- 

ing driver training, driver 

Driver Training 


in High Schools 


license law, modern and accu- 
rate tests for intoxication, 
speed control and enforce- 
ment strength. Driver training, heading the list, brought 
this comment from Lowery 

“The best hope for long range improvement in the 
trafhe accident picture is through driver training courses 
in the high schools. It has been shown time and again 
that young drivers who learn in regular courses have half 
as many accidents and violations as those who learn the 
haphazard way you and I did. 

“But to let years go by as we let more and more poorly 
trained drivers onto the highways is merely postponing the 
day when accidents will be materially reduced. Legislation 
could stimulate the addition of driver training courses to 
the curriculum in all Minnesota high schools. 

“One way would be to raise the minimum age for drivers 
license unless the applicant has successfully completed a 
standard driver training course. Special aid to schools for 
driver training courses would enable financially hard-pressed 
school systems to give this vital course. California finances 
high school driver training with an extra penalty assessment 


on traffic violations 





~ OVERNOR William S. Beardsley was killed Novem- 
J ber 21 when his car crashed into the rear of a pickup 
truck on Iowa 60, a mile north of Des Moines. The 
Governor was pronounced 


; dead on arrival at Lutheran 
Nation Mourns 


Hospital in Des Moines. His 
lowa's Governor 


chest had been crushed in the 
accident. His wife, Charlotte, 
the only other person in the car, was taken to the same 
hospital where doctors said her injuries were not serious 

The Beardsleys were returning to Des Moines after a 
visit with their son, Dan, 20, a student at Iowa State col- 
lege at Ames. 

Their car rammed the truck just after coming over the 
top of a hill. The truck had slowed down to 15 or 20 
mph, police were told, when the driver was hailed down by 
a motorist who had pulled off the road. The driver of the 
truck and his two passengers escaped with a shaking-up. 

Newspaper reports quoted state police as saying: 

“The Governor was not driving at excessive speed. The 
road was dry.” 

While all America joins in mourning the passing of 
Iowa's governor, his death spotlights one stark fact—death 


on the highway is no respecter of persons THE END 





DEATH 
im 
the 
DARK 


By Frank Davin 


TPYHE motor sputtered and died. It 

had been coughing for the past 15 
minutes. Out of gas. The driver left 
his car and started the long haul to the 
gas station at the intersection a couple 
of miles back. He took the right-hand 
side of the road so the lights wouldn't 
blind him. Over his shoulder he saw 
the headlights of a car that zoomed up 
behind him and then the entire unt- 
verse exploded in his brain. He never 
knew what hit him. 


His dark sport coat and 
slacks were tagged at the morgue. 
They told an eloquent story. But only 
his family and friends knew the full 
tragedy and uselessness of that acci- 
dent. On the state record it was listed 
as a night pedestrian fatality. A form 
to fill out; a tally to be checked; one 
of the 3,050 who died last year in 
pedestrian accidents in rural areas 
Death in the dark! 


brown 


All over America last year the traffic 
statisticians were busy. When they got 
through they had listed 21,000 names 
of people who had met death in the 
dark. In most of the cases, they didn’t 
see the Spectre of Death in the road- 
way. In simplest language it was a 
matter of contrast——the ability to pick 
out the blackest cat on the blackest 
night. The death penalty seems ex- 
cessively severe for their failure to see, 


to react, to judge. But they paid it. 


A doctor would say that our ability 


to differentiate small differences in 


Author crosses Michigan Boulevard, in Chicago. Despite glare from Wrigley Building, 
pedestrians in dark clothing are vague shadows in crosswalk. On a rural road, they 
would be all but invisible. For safety: If you walk at night, wear something white. 


brightness in the dark is dependent on 
our peripheral vision—on the rods in- 
stead of the cones of the retina. So, 
if we have been exposed to bright 
light, say the glare of oncoming lights, 
or the instrument board of our own 
car, our seeing ability is seriously in- 
terfered with (side vision) and con- 
siderably reduced. 

What driver has not had to face the 
glare of oncoming headlights, has not 
had to drive blindly at times—even 
though the time factor was only a frac- 
tion of a second? 


At night, accident-producing factors 
gang up on drivers and pedestrians 
alike. For instance: Most pedestrian 
accidents at night occur in cities—on 
streets where there is usually some 
illumination. In cases where the illu- 
mination is low, the doctors have a 
word for our vision. ‘‘Photopic’’ ts 
the word, where your vision cal 
on the retinal cones. 


Images produced on the retina per- 
sist for a few thousandths of a second 
after the stimulation is withdrawn. 
That is why we have “moving pic- 
tures." The movies are still pictures 
flashed in rapid succession. The image 
of each still remains on the retina long 
enough to bridge the interval of dark- 
ness between one picture and the next. 


In a way the effects of glare on the 


seeing ability of drivers are a magni- 
fication of this persistence of image 


And statistics prove emphatically that 
we do hit what we can’t see. 

In layman’s language, it’s a prob- 
lem of visual acuity—the ability to 
differentiate between objects and their 
background. In the dark all cats are 
gray. 

Certain facts stand out in any dis- 
cussion of winter versus summer driv- 
ing. They are rooted in the increased 
hours of darkness in the winter time, 
and cover these factors: 

1. Night driving is more hazardous 
than day driving. The mileage death 
rate at night—both urban and rural 
is three times greater than the daytime 
rate. 

2. Drivers have a tendency to 
“overdrive their vision” at night. 

3. Too many drivers have not been 
well grounded in rules of the road 
and the ordinary courtesies expected 
of drivers. 

Your stopping distance—after you 
recognize danger—is the total of your 
reaction and braking distance. When 
the distance which you can see ahead 
at night is less than the distance your 
car will travel before you bring it to 
a stop, tragedy may strike at any mo- 
ment, for you are practically driving 
blind. And an unexpected object can 
be seen only half as far ahead as the 
expected one. 


When glare is present—especially 
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that of approaching headlights—your 
seeing ability is sharply cut. Tests have 
shown that glare from approaching 
low beams can cut the distance you 
can perceive danger by a third, while 
glare from approaching high beam 
headlights cuts your perception 75 to 
80 per cent. 


Speed and stopping distances are 
important to any discussion of thwart- 
ing a chance meeting with death in 
the dark. Speed will reduce your 
ability to stop within your range of 
vision. You cannot drive safely at 
night unless you can stop within the 
assured clear distance you can see 
ahead. 

On the second point, ‘‘overdriving 
your vision,” we are dealing with sight, 
“reaction distance” and your “braking 
distance.’” Your “reaction distance”’ is 
the distance your car travels from the 
moment you recognize danger to the 
moment you begin to apply the brakes 
With most people this ranges from 
one-eighth of a second to a full sec- 
ond. Average reaction time has been 
reckoned at 5/8ths of a second. Dur- 
ing this time, a car going 40 mph wil! 
travel 36 feet. 

Under ideal conditions—assumin;: 
that the brakes are in good condition 
and the road surface dry—the car go- 
ing 40 mph will travel another 76 
feet after the brakes are applied. So 
your stopping distance under ideal con- 
ditions at 40 mph would be (36+76) 
or 112 feet. 

The driver with average good vi- 
sion could perceive objects 200 feet 
ahead at night at a speed of 40 mph 
where no glare was present. But, if he 
encountered a car coming in the op- 
posite direction with the low beam 
on, the glare would chop that seeing 
distance down to approximately 132 
feet, and still further down to 40 feet 
if he came into the full glare of a 
high beam. 


It doesn’t take much of a mathe 
matician to point out that 40 mph 
could be a very unsafe speed under 
certain conditions at night. About the 
best advice it’s possible to give in gen- 
eral is to lower driving speeds at 
night and adjust them to conditions. 
Fog, rain or snow which cut visibility 
and increase stopping distances add a 
whole new list of problems to dark- 
ness driving. 

It is obvious from these calcula- 
tions that seeing at night while driving 
is dependent on the lighting available 
Important to safety in night driving 
is proper maintenance of lights on 
motor vehicles. Improved street and 
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highway lighting is another factor 
which contributes greatly to nighttime 
traffic safety. 

And, of course, education of each 
individual on the practices he can pur- 
sue to avoid accidents will do much 
to better our nighttime traffic safety 
record. 

Chills run up and down your spine 
when you check the findings in the 
recent vehicle inspection program con- 
ducted by the National Safety Council, 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee, and Look Magazine. Of 
a million vehicles checked, every 
fourth was judged unsafe. And these 
250,617 vehicles had 450,417. items 
found unsafe. Lights-—front and rear- 
totaled 159,426 rejections, more than 
one-third of all the defects. 
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I think that I shall never see 

A driver half so dumb as me; 

A driver who can’t park his own 
Within the parking meter zone; 
Who waits at intersections, shy, 
Till all the other cars go by; 

Who timidly moves on, and then— 
That doggone light goes red again. 


But still I’ve never killed a guy, 

Or crippled any passerby. 

I move along with slow advance, 

And never take just one more chance. 
And if I seem slow to arrive, 

At least I turn up still alive! 
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Proper lighting of urban and sub- 
urban streets and the more critical sec 
tions of our highways will help reduce 
the nation’s night driving death toll, 
according to the publication, “Ameri- 
can Standard Practice for Street and 
Highway Lighting,’ published by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
(Copies may be obtained from I.E.S.) 

The value of the I.E.S. code is also 
upheld in “Adequate Street Lighting 
a Community Necessity,”” published by 
the American Public Works Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Ill. One example cited in this 
booklet is that of Detroit, where—be- 
fore installation of modern street light- 
ing—in a 15-month period on 31 
miles of streets, there were 58 night 
traffic deaths. In the first 18 months 
following installation of better light- 
ing on the same streets, night traffic 
deaths totaled 18—a reduction of more 
than two-thirds 


The Association suggests a four-step 
approach for community leaders who 
wish to bring about improved lighting 
on streets and highways: 

1. Classify streets 


2. Adopt lighting system to con- 
form to I.E.S. code 


Plan a three to five-year program 
Light the most dangerous streets 
first. 

Principal danger points needing first 
consideration in any community work- 
ing to improve lighting have been 
listed in the report of the Committee 
on Engineering of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference, found in 
the Action Program. 

The danger points are: (a) ap- 
proaches to urban areas; (b) traffic 
arteries running through villages and 
built-up sections between municipali- 
ties; (c) heavily-traveled city arterials ; 
(d) suburban business districts; (e) 
congested residential districts; and (f) 
hazardous locations (curves, traffic cir- 
cles, channelizing islands, intersections, 
bridges, and railway grade crossings). 

Drivers, pedestrians and_ bicyclists 
can contribute to safer night travel by 
following a few simple rules. Simple 
courtesy will do much to eliminate 
hazards but courtesy alone won't do 
the job. 


The night accident rate can be re- 
duced only if people will follow rules 
of safety in their personal conduct in 
traffic. 

Public officials have found that pub- 
lic education regarding night driving 
hazards has paid big dividends. These 
are the rules that have helped reduce 
night driving accidents: 

1. Slow down. Don't regulate your 
specd by posted limits alone. Remem- 
ber, speed must be governed by condi- 
tions, and darkness is a condition that 
calls for caution. 


2. Have your car checked fre- 
quently. In darkness, immediate re- 
sponse of the vehicle is a must. Dou- 
ble-check all lights. 


3. Be alert. Keep a constant watch 
for pedestrians and for vehicles with 
dim lights or no lights at all. 


4. Don’t wear tinted glasses at 
night. The advantage they offer in re- 
ducing glare is more than offset by the 
disadvantage in reduced vision. 


5. Use headlights properly. Use 
upper beam only on rural highways 
when no approaching car is within 
1,000 feet. Use lower beam when on- 
coming cars approach, when you are 
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W. Earl Hall, editor, Mason City (lowa) Globe-Gazette, Congress Banquet address, by Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
Don McNeill (left), on ABC “Breakfast president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., was 
carried on a national hook-up over CBS radio network. 


chats with m. 
Award for 1954 


Club.” Hall is winner of $10,000 Criss 


Harold Allen (right), National Committee on Boys and E. D. Wickhorst, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
Girls Club Work, demonstrates a point—gas fumes and (left); and E. C. Martin, Texas A & M College (center) ; 
combine to start barn fires, on Everett discuss safe handling of petroleum products on the farm 
Mitchell's WNBQ “Town and Farm” television program. with Paul Johnson on his “Editor’s Roundup,” over WLS. 


sparks can 
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By Dan Thompson, 
Director of Radio and TV, National Safety Council 


OVERAGE of the 42nd National 

Safety Congress via radio and 

television was highlighted this year 
by 60 Chicago programs. 

With many members of the Council 
staff and many of the participants in 
the Congress programs cooperating, 
every broadcast ran off smoothly and 
helped emphasize the importance of 
the Congress and its mission—the pre 
vention of accidents 


Special salutes by local radio sta- 
tions throughout the country almost 
doubled the coverage for the 41st Con 
gress. There were 1,092 salutes to the 
42nd Safety Congress, 

With the Advertising Council and 
advertisers, many of whom are mem- 
bers of the National Safety Council, 
participating, the Congress was saluted 
or mentioned on 119 network radio 
and 36 network TV programs. 


The pictures on these pages tell only 
part of the story, but they give some 
idea of the variety of the broadcasts 
and telecasts which helped bring pic- 
tures and news of the Congress to 
millions of radio listeners and TV 
viewers throughout America. 

To all the stations, advertisers, net- 
works and Council members who made 
this record-breaking coverage possible, 
the National Safety Council says 
“Thanks a million! Your cooperation 
was definitely a great public interest 
contribution to the continuing war on 
accidents.” 


Paul Jones, director of public information, National 
Safety Council, talks over some controversial traffic 
safety topics with Virginia Gale on her WGN program. 


Helen Joyce, hostess for WGN-TV’s “Femme Show,” seems 
mystified by magic antics of Clyde R. Powell (center), 
of Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. Powell mixed 
magic with safety message, on the show and at Congress. 
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Maynard Coe (right), director, NSC Farm Division, tells 
m.c. George Menard of some highlights of farm sessions at 
42nd Congress, on WBBM-TV show, “Farmtown, U. S. A.” 


George T. Stafford (right), professor of physical edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, discusses his School & 
College session subject — football safety —with Norm 
Barry as they chat on WNBQ-TV’s “Let’s Look at Sports.” 


15 





Four safety engineers (identified by cards) were guests 
on WBBM-TV’'s “Choose Your Career” show. Panel an- 
swered questions posed by Chicago high school students. 
Program is believed to have been first TV discussion of safety , 


engineering as profession. Mel Galliart (rear) was m.c. 








el ae es 
Walter D. Ladd, manager of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Safety Miss Edith Ramsay, home equipment editor, The American 
Council, seated between Kay Westfall and Bob Murphy as Home, chats with Bob Elson on his interview show from 
trio awaits cue for “Bob and Kay” show on WNBQ-TV. the Pump Room, Ambassador East Hotel, on station WCFL. 


we ee plete 
Mrs. Dorothy Nedeau, director of American Farm Bureau Dr. Wayne P. Hughes (left), director, National Safety 
Council's School & College Division, tells teachers, 


Federation, Meredith, N. H., served on two sessions—farm 
home problems and state committee work—then made parents and students about Congress sessions on school 
taped interview (above), with Norman Kraeft, for WGN. safety over Chicago Board of Education station, WBEZ-FM. 
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America Mobilizes tor 
S-D (Sate Driving) Day 


Public officials, national agencies, and‘state and local groups have 
organized well-rounded public information programs that indicate Safe 
Driving Day, December 15th, will succeed in slashing traffic toll, proving 
that individual responsibility for highway safety can be accomplished. 


OTENT in their array and representing every strata of 

our social order, Americans—all have lined up to back 
the program of the President's Action Committee for Trafh« 
Safety to make December 15th, $-D (Safe Driving) Day 
the safest day in motor vehicle history. 

As PuBLic SAFETY went to press, the governors of the 
48 states had issued proclamations designating December 15 
as S-D Day, named directors to head up official programs 
on a statewide basis, and called on all mayors and county 
officials to follow their lead. 


Encouragingly, public officials throughout the land have 
followed suit. Chicago's Martin H. Kennelly; Pittsburgh's 
David L. Lawrence; New York City’s Robert F. Wagner, 
Jr.; Los Angeles’ Norris Poulson; San Francisco’s Elmer E. 
Robinson; Detroit’s Albert E. Cobo; Cleveland’s Anthony 
J. Clebrezze and Philadelphia's Joseph S. Clark, Jr.;—all 
have issued proclamations, rallied the civic agencies of 
America’s largest metropolitan areas to attempt to make 
December 15th accident-free throughout the 24-hour period. 

In almost every political subdivision throughout Amer- 
ica, public officials followed the request of the President's 
Action Committee for Traffic Safety to make December 
15th a communitywide, countrywide, statewide safety pro- 
gram, and were heartened by the stirring appeal of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to every citizen to “drive and walk as he 
would have everyone else drive and walk.”’ 

The appeal caught on. President Ned H. Dearborn of 
the National Safety Council rallied chapters and member 
councils throughout the Nation to cooperate fully with 
the program of the President's Action Committee for 
Traffic Safety in every way possible. 

The American Trucking Associations went all-out in 
promoting the program. State associations are formulating 
plans to augment their road patrols on S-D Day so that 
enforcement agencies will be free to aid in the program 
to help the average driver and pedestrian keep the day 
accident-free. 

Special activities of the truckers include radar speed 
check points on strategic highways, posting of bulletin 
boards and S-D Day meetings for drivers prior to De- 
cember 15th. 

Transit is also backing the Safe Driving Day program. 
Car cards, calling public attention to the date with a plea 
for cooperation have sprung up in transit vehicles from 
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coast to coast. The American Transit Association has called 
on the industry to make December 15th ‘‘a memorable day 
in the history of American travel.” 


Outdoor advertising, radio, television, magazine and 
newspaper support of the S-D Day program has been 
growing day by day, will be climaxed on the eve of S-D 
Day and throughout December 15th with bulletins via TV 
and radio plus intensive support from the press. 

Luncheon clubs—Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, etc.; women’s 
organizations, Professional and Business Women, Pilot, 
Altrusa, etc.; labor organizations, CIO, AFofL and railway 
brotherhoods; agricultural groups, The Grange, farm and 
marketing co-ops, state and national agricultural associations, 
etc.; industry via manufacturers associations, chambers of 
commerce and individual corporate effort—all have been 
readying plans to make December 15th a real test of the 
American principle that individual responsibility can grapple 
with any great problem. 

Stunts and gimmicks are being overhauled to focus public 
interest on S-D Day by previews of various types. In Chi- 
cago, for instance, ‘Mysterious Mr. X”’ will patrol neigh- 
borhoods to single out courteous, safe drivers and pedes- 
trians, will have for the selected few $50 prizes. New 
York will hammer home the message with parades and 
with messages in a barrage of tongues calculated to im- 
press on all nationalities the importance of the program. 
Cowboy deputies in the western towns and cities, clowns 
and carnival performers, top theater, movie, radio and 
TV personalities will plug the big day on all networks 
and via local spots throughout the length and breadth of 
America. 


Veterans, fraternal and youth groups have put the fin- 
ishing touches on their programs—all integrated with the 
state and local director of the S-D Day activities. 

These are just a few of the highlights of the program. 
As zero hour nears, everyone in the country who can read, 
hear or see will have been contacted many times through 
these various agencies and media. And, in many cities and 
towns throughout the land—church bells will toll at 9 a.m. 
the morning of December 15th to remind the citizenry that 
“this is S-D (Safe Driving) Day,” and—again at 11la.m. 
for a minute of silent prayer for the success of the program. 

One thing is certain. Backing the President's Action 
Committee for Traffic Safety to the hilt, America is fully 
mobilized for S-D (Safe Driving) Day. THE END 





Revise Traffic 
Sign Manual 

Ten changes in the design of traffic 
signs and other control devices have 
been made. The announcement was 
made October 25 by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce 

The changes, approved by the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers, and the National Commit- 
tee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordi- 
nances as revisions of the Manual on 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices, are 


1. A red stop sign, with extra white 
lettering and with at least the lettering 
reflectorized, replaces the former 
standard yellow sign. No contrasting 
panels or supplementary messages are 
permitted 

2. A “Yield Right of Way” sign 
is adopted for use at certain intersec- 
tions where a full stop is not required. 
This is a yellow equilateral triangle, 
with one point downward. 


2 


3. ‘No Passing’ and “End No 
Passing Zone’ signs are replaced by 
signs reading “Do Not Pass’ and 
Pass With Care,” respectively, 

4. The cardinal direction marker is 
to read “North,” “South,” etc, rather 
than “‘Northbound,”’ et 


5. The minimum mounting height 
to the bottom of signs in rural areas 
is increased to 5 feet 


6. Warning signs are to be placed 
further in advance of the dangers 
ahead 


The border around a sign is now 
optional rather than mandatory. 

8. Railroad-crossing pavement 
markings are confined to the right 
hand portion of the pavement 


9. Traffic signal installations must 
show at least two signal faces visible 
to trafhc on each approach to an in- 
tersection 

10. The minimum traffic “warrants” 
(vehicular volume) justifying traffic 
signal installations are raised in cer- 
tain respects 


The latest edition of the Manual on 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices was 
published in 1948. The Joint Com 
mittee—representing the three parent 
organizations—met in 1953 to review 
the standards and recommend revisions 
on the basis of another five years ex- 
perience, Its recommendations have 
all been approved and are now avail- 
able in printed form from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
2a. Se 
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Marks of a Gentleman 


By Ivan L. Wiles, 


General Manager, Buick Motors Division, 
General Motors Corporation, and Editor, Buick Magazine 


_ THOSE standards, written or unwritten, by which we have learned 
to identify a gentleman, it is time, I think, that we add another: 
Does he drive like a gentleman? 

Thus, our true gentleman—in addition to his other virtues—would 
be a man who shows the same courtesy to strangers on the highway 
that he shows to friends in his own home. 

There is nothing new in the idea of gentlemanly behavior on the 
road. Slogans stressing courtesy in driving have been used for years. 
But, in view of the number of tragic accidents that occur as a result of 
careless and imprudent driving, it is a good time to review our driving 
habits. 

Most persons are inclined to be courteous. Most want to do the right 
thing, and they also appreciate acts of courtesy tendered them. But 
sometimes, in a moment of annoyance, a person may be rude and dis- 
courteous. This is where trouble begins. 

Traffic statistics show that last year there were more than two million 
accidents on American streets and highways. Most of these accidents, 
the safety people say, need not have happened. Most of them were 
caused by drivers and pedestrians who could have prevented them by 
just a little more consideration for the other fellow. 

If all drivers had been as courteous and considerate on the highway 


as in their home and business life, it is interesting to — as to 


een reduced. 

Along with reviewing our own driving habits, this is a good time to 
give recognition to the hundreds of safety organizations and thousands 
of people who are dedicated to safety education. In hundreds of com- 
munities, civic clubs have taken over the job of spreading safety 
information. 

Here at Buick, we regard safety as one of the most important phases 
of engineering research and the development of new Buicks. No other 
single factor of the great line of new Buicks—and those now on the 
drawing boards—gets more attention. 

Yet the work of the automobile manufacturer and the work of the 
safety organizations represent only part of the picture. To their efforts 
must be joined those of the individual. 

By bringing to our driving the same standard of courtesy we follow 
at home and at work—by remembering that we are gentlemen—we can 
make a worth-while contribution to motoring safety. 


how much this two-million accident figure might have 
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Kennedy Heads 
Portland Cement Assn. 

G. Donald Kennedy, for the past 
year and a half executive vice presi- 
dent of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, has been elected president of the 
Association. He succeeds Carl D. 
Franks, who retires after 38 years of 
service with the Association. 

Announcement of Mr. Kennedy's 
election was made by Emory M. Ford. 
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Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
on the last day of the Association's 
Annual Meeting held in Chicago, 
November 8-10. 

Mr. Kennedy, long prominent in 
the highway and automotive safety 
field, joined the Portland Cement As- 
sociation in January of 1950 as con- 
sulting engineer and assistant to the 
president. He was appointed executive 
vice president in May 1953. 
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fPYHE fifth annual Governor's Traffic Safety Conference 
in Sacramento, Calif., October 7-8, drew an estimated 
1,200 delegates. T. S. Petersen, president, Standard Oil 
Company of California, San Francisco, served as general 
chairman and W. A. “Doc’’ Huggins was general secretary. 
In his keynote address, Governor Goodwin J. Knight 
te omar the importance of “translating our conclusions 
and recommendations into vigorous action just as soon as 
possible.” A feature of the session was the Public Partici- 
pation division program, headed by J. W. Fontana, public 
relations manager, Foster and Kleiser Co., San Francisco, 
with Joseph M. Kaplan serving as secretary. Three panels: 
“How to Tell the World,” ‘The Citizens Part’ and ““Com- 
munity Safety Organizations at Work,” were held. Four 
community safety council presidents participated. They 
were: L. W. Van Aken, Los Angeles; Judge Wm. J. Mc- 
Guiness, Eastbay; Willis Kyle, Fresno; and Lt. P. W. 
Rairden, Santa Barbara. Consu!tants were managers Clin- 
ton W. Dreyer, Eastbay; J. M. Kaplan, Los Angeles; and 
Walter C. Lunsford, Fresno County Safety Council. 


New Manager in Boston 

Bruce Campbell, director of highway safety for the 
Massachusetts Safety Council for the past four years, has 
been named manager of that organization. He succeeds 
Edgar F. Copell, who until his recent resignation, served 
as both president and manager. Campbell is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with a Mas- 
ter of Science degree in engineering. To give added im- 
petus to safe driving and walking projects in the Boston 
area, the new manager will continue direction of the vital 
highway safety program. 


Sins of Pedestrians 

“S. P.”” means “Smart Pedestrian’’ but it means some 
other types of pedestrians, too, according to Walter Ladd, 
manager of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Safety Council, in a 
copyright feature in his newsy publication “Your Safety.” 
He lists 13—-unlucky 13—other types of Genus Pedestrian, 
ranging from “Stupid’’ and “Silly” to ‘Soused’ and 
“Scrappy,” under the general caption: “You are an ‘S. P.’ 
but what kind of an ‘S. P.’ are You?’’ It’s a novel way 
of setting forth the common sins of some thoughtless 
pedestrians. 


Fresno "400 Club" 


When Fresno, Calif., on Columbus Day, had completed 
its 300th consecutive day without a traffic fatality, Manager 
Walter Lunsford of the Fresno County Safety Council 
took immediate steps to organize a city-wide “400 Club.” 
Every citizen of Fresno is being invited to enroll. The idea 
is that if Fresno can keep the record going for 400 days, 
the city will bask in the limelight of the traffic safety 
“elite” throughout the country, with the best record in 
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Green Cross Deputies 





MM EMBERS of the Sheriff's Safety Patrol, Santa Barbara, 

Calif., are also members of the Santa Barbara Safety Coun- 
cil. Here, Deputy Russell L. Erikson receives the Green Cross 
emblem, indicative of membership in the Santa Barbara chapter 
of the National Safety Council. Sheriff John D. Ross does the 
honors, as Deputy Jack M. Bailey looks on. 


deathless days ever made in any city of its population 
group. The promotion is attracting wide attention in the 
Fresno area and all drivers are provided with a “400 Club” 
dashboard sticker. The project is meeting with cooperation. 
As this is written, Fresno has gone 328 consecutive days 
without a traffic death. 


600 Drivers Attend Dinner 

The 12th Annual Drivers’ Award Dinner, sponsored by 
the Fleet Safety Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
Safety Council, Fort Wayne, Ind., was attended by more 
than 600 drivers, supervisors and fleet owners. National 
Safety Council Awards, to participants in the National 
Fleet Safety Contest were presented by Frank Davin, editor 
of PuBiic SAFETY and the Safe Driver magazines. He was 
followed by Calvin Dean Johnson, special consultant for 
the American Trucking Company. 

The Award Dinner always brings out a capacity attend- 
ance and is staged each year to “honor all those drivers of 
commercial vehicles who continuously endeavor to avoid 
accidents by courteous and defensive driving.” 


To Page 40 

































































(Top, left): Governor G. Mennen Williams rode in the parade, 
along with more than 30 units including 7 bands and school boy 
patrols. (Center): Nine thousand Midlandites braved rain and 
drizzle to turn out for opening day parade ending in rally at 
Currie Stadium. (Right): United Mine Workers parade car was 
symbol of active part in month-long program taken by the two 
UMW union locals in Midland 


By Bob Shinn, 


Director, NSC Operation Safety Program 


cap hon CHIEF ROGERS questioned enforcement value 
of program during planning stages. Became completely 
sold after first week when he observed public acceptance 
and later determined that violations cited by an officer had 
dropped from an average of 12 to about three per day. 
Concerned, officers approached Chief Rogers to be sure he 
wouldn't think them lax on the job 





PYURING October, the City of 

Midland, Michigan, set out to 
prove that its drivers have a conscience 
when it comes to traffic safety. As 
proof, citizens of Midland conducted 
a month-long, city wide “Make Cour- 
tesy Your Code of the Road” program 
to obtain more than 10,000 drivers’ 
signatures to “Code of the Road’ 
pledge sheets. 

Sounds easy? Then consider that 
this goal represented the signatures 
of virtually every registered driver in 
Midland! It meant a public safety 
education program with features that 
would interest every family in town- 
that would inspire every driver, re- 
gardless of his interests, to participate 
by signing a pledge sheet in return 
for a “Code of the Road” bumper 
sticker, dash sticker and calendar card. 

At month’s end, Midland’s ambi- 
tious goal had been surpassed; and 
on closing day, the National Safety 
Council and the Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee, national co- 
sponsors of the “Code of the Road” 
program, awarded Midland a plaque 
recognizing the city’s .distinguished 
service to traffic safety. 

Midland’s program is important na- 
tionally. It is the pilot program upon 
which other cities can plan local 
“Code of the Road” programs. Opera- 
tion Safety's February kit on traffic 
courtesy will be based completely on 
this pilot effort. 


(Photos at right): Enforcement agencies teamed 
up to handle crowds at parade and rally. (Far 
right): Police Chief Richard W. Rogers briefs 
one group on duties at stadium. Included are 
members of local National Guard unit, plant pro- 
tection officers from Dow Chemical Company and 
Dow Corning Corporation, and local police ofh- 
cers. (At right): Chief Rogers welcomes Midland 
County Sheriff Ira Smith (facing camera) 


F Byecones in on Midland during October 
would reveal scenes such as these 
communitywide activities that can be a 
proven pattern for other cities wanting suc- 
cessful traffic courtesy programs. 


(Top, left): Chrysler Corporation's famous 
Kiltie Band entertained rally crowd. (Below, 
right): Miss Traffic Safety, Barbara Pendell, and 
her court reigned at parade and rally. Each court 
member represented one of seven “Code’’ points 


(Above): Inspection area for cars of the future 
supplied by auto makers for parade and rally. (At 
left, above): Boy Scout from local troop 60 gets 
driver to sign ‘Code of the Road” pledge. Troop 
blanketed neighborhood to obtain signatures. 

Governor Williams, Mayor Noland Poffen- 
berger and other committee members explained 
objectives of month-long activities. Judge Henry 
Hart, who supported program, was hospitalized 
and unable to attend opening day ceremonies 
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Midland Signs Up 


{ poo month’s activities had the per- 
sonal efforts of more than 1,500 
people, spearheaded by the Midland 
chapter of the American Association 
of University Women, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. George Lyon, and 
poops fi by the Citizens’ Traffic 
Safety Committee and its chairman, 
Gilbert Currie, Jr. Highlights in 
cluded 


Poster contest for schools. 

A jingle contest each week. 

A mystery pedestrian contest and 
anti-]-walk sidewalk stencils for 
walkers. 

Cleaners used das® siickers on each 
cleaning bag. 

Safety services in churches. 

Special activities for high school 
drivers and students. 

Movies for group and theater 
showings. 

Unions, business men, all civic and 
fraternal groups, adult and youth or 
ganizations—in short, the entire city 
of Midland—pitched in to make a 
success of this city’s most ambitious 
traffic safety effort THE END 


(Below) ( R activities mac 


bo of al dl 1 
news as Mrs. R. W. Fenn, Jr.. AAUW publicity 

ocal newspaper and radi 
gave 100 per cent cooperation. Additional radio 
und TY overage came from as far as Detroit 
They've signed up for courtesy as their “Code of 
the Road” in Midland—virtually every registered 
iriver. They've proved they can truthfully say, 
Midland is the city with more than 10,000 
urteous drivers! 


hairman, well knows. I 


(Top photo): They hit the jackpot. More than 10,000 Midland 
drivers signed up for courtesy as their “Code of the Road.” Co- 
operating groups distributed materials and pledge sheets to local 
merchants, who briefed employees on importance of having all 
customers sign. (Center photo): The public “bought” the pro- 
gram. Chamber of Commerce president, Chester J. Wright, signs 
up customer Walter Bennett. (Above): High school speech 
student signs Senator Potter during presentation at Jaycee dinner 
meet. Students made more than 30 appearances before local 
groups as part of speech class work. 
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YOUR TREE 


The little girl was badly 
burned. 

Somehow her dress had 
caught fire. 

It happened last year. It hap- 
pened the year before. It will 
happen again this year. 

And it won't be a single iso- 
lated tragedy. You'll read about 
it most likely in your local news- 
paper. And the saddest thing is 
that such tragedies often occur 
around the Christmas holiday- 
sometimes even around the 
Christmas tree itself—at the 
happiest time of the year. 

The reason the tree burns so 
fiercely and so rapidly is be- 
cause it’s filled with pitch and 
resin—among the most com- 
bustible substances known. 

What can you do about the 
tree ? 

The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters offers these sug- 
gestions: 

1. Choose a small tree. It’s 


8. Provide a switch some dis- 
tance from the tree for turning 
tree lights off and on. Don't 
plug or unplug them beneath the 
tree. 

9. Throw away all gift wrap- 
pings as soon as the presents 
have been opened. Don’t let 
them pile up near the tree. 

10. Do not leave the lights 
burning when no one is home 

11. If needles near the lights 
turn brown, move the lights. 

12. When needles start to 
fall, take the tree down and dis- 
card it. 

As for the dress, safety lies in 
its flameproofing, the National 
Board says. Here's how it’s done 

First, prepare a solution of 
nine ounces of borax and four 
ounces of boric acid to a gallon 
of water. If the water is warm, 
the other ingredients can be 
mixed more easily. Use a spoon 
or a rotary beater. 

When the borax and boric 
acid are thoroughly dissolved, 
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less dangerous than a large one. f : \ oeeeal 
2. Don’t set it up until a dip the material or clothing you ce ( omens 
few days before Christmas. Until wish to flameproof. Then wring rier “vues? 
then, keep it outdoors. it out and hang it up to dry. 
3. Place it in the coolest part This method can be used on 
of the house, away from fire- any washable fabric. The mate- 
places and radiators. And don’t rial can be ironed without affect- 
let it block an exit. ing the flameproofing. It will 
remain flameproofed until it is 
washed. 
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4. Stand it in water, or use 


a live tree planted in a tub of : eee 
pty Does flameproofing the fabric 


mean that fire will have no effect 
on the treated material ? 

The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters says this is not the 
case at all. 

The Board explains that the 
heat of the flame will char the 
area which it contacts. When the 
flame is removed, the charring 
will ow The result is no sud- 
den flash fire to turn your child’s 
Christmas fun into tragedy. 
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5. Never use cotton or paper 
for the decoration on or around 
the tree. 

6. Do not put electric trains 
under the tree. 

7. Use only electric lights, 
never candles, and see that the 
wires are not frayed. Be sure 
that the wiring sets for lights 
you choose bear the marking of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
That shows they have been tested 
for safety. THE END 
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FLEET NEWS 


A good night's 

rest, a hearty 
breakfast, a happy 
home life, the use of 
one's professional skill 
while driving defensively 
plus a friendly attitude 


are all a part of — 





Super Service says no shipment is ever worth risking danger to a child. Champion 
Aubrey Harper agrees. “You just can’t be too careful in a school zone,” he warns. 


A Day in the 


I'S no accident that America’s 
champion straight truck driver also 
has an outstanding safety record. 


Aubrey L. Harper, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., who won the 1954 straight 
truck class championship at the Na- 
tional Truck Roadeo in Chicago, has 
been with the Super Service Motor 
Freight Company, of Nashville, three 
years. He has earned a 3-year National 
Safety Council Safe Driver Award 
The Nation's highest award for pro- 
fessional safe driving performance 

Harper believes in safety, lives it, 
practices it. He also takes every oppor- 
tunity to promote trafhc safety in his 
daily contacts 


He assists in the regular safety 
demonstrations held by his firm for 
the instruction of its men and 
he’s always ready to talk safety to 
school children, neighborhood groups, 
and other organizations. 


Harper is extremely proud of his 
National Safety Council Safe Driver 


Life of a Champ 


Award. He is proud, too, of his Na- 
tional Truck Roadeo championship 
He feels both contribute toward 
greater highway safety. 

The National Truck Roadeo is spon- 
sored each year by the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., a nation- 
wide organization of fleet owners and 
operators 


State associations of the A.T.A. ¢on- 
duct local eliminations in a prelim- 
inary competition to determine state 
“champs” who then become eligible 
to compete in the national finals. Each 
driver participating in a state roadeo 
must have an accident-free record for 
the previous year in order to qualify 
as a contestant. 


But it isn’t just an accident-free 
record and the ability to drive a big 
truck that makes a champion roadeo 
winner. Winners in the national finals 
are rated, not only on their driving 
through traffic problems on the tough 
roadeo obstacle course, but also on 


their appearance and cout Chey 
take written examinations on trafh« 
regulations, safety rules, first aid, and 
fire fighting. 

Super Service Motor Freight cpe 
ates a fleet of some 200 vehicles in Ux 
Southern and Eastern states. The com 
pany’s safety record is three times 
better than the national average. Super 
Service has a record safety slate of 
161,000 miles per chargeable accident, 
as compared to the national average 
of about 50,000 miles. 

Aubrey Harper has contributed to 
that great record, but he modestly says 
he is simply a “common sense’’ driver 
But spend a day with him in the cab 
of his truck and visit him at home 
during his nondriving hours, and 
you'll quickly understand that more 
than just “common sense”’ is involved. 

Harper works at accident prevention 

drives defensively. You know this 
when you spot his careful hand-signal- 
ling in traffic, cautious approach to 
intersections, alertness in traffic. 
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“You have to look out for young- 
sters,”” he explains. “If you have any 
kids of your own, you'll know what I 
mean. Drive with their safety in mind, 
and you won't make many mistakes.” 


The Harpers have four children, all 
of school age. And every day they are 
exposed to the hazards of highway 
traffic en route to and from the rural 
school they attend. That's why safety 
is important, significant, and personal 
to Aubrey Harper. 

Harper reports to the Super Service 
terminal in Chattanooga for work 
every morning shortly before 8 o'clock. 
He drives a city route, handles a di- 
versified cargo — clothing shipments 
for local department stores; various 
items of food for the market; plumb- 
ing fixtures to be dropped off at a new 
housing project; machinery, tools, and 
supplies for Chattanooga's many in- 
dustrial plants. Harper averages about 
30 deliveries a day and, in between 
deliveries, makes about 20 pickup 
stops for freight to be shipped out of 
Chattanooga. 


In his full day of driving, the na- 
tional truck champ meets up with 
about every type of traffic situation. 
They range from rush hour traffic on 
downtown streets, crowded narrow 
alleys and loading docks, residential 
and school neighborhoods, to driving 
up and down the winding roads to 
nearby Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
sionary Ridge. It’s a much more difh- 
cult test of driving skill than the chal- 
lenging obstacle course at the National 
Roadeo. 


Breakfast is served about 6:30 in the Harper household. It’s 
also a time for prayer and thanksgiving. Dad usually reads an 
appropriate Bible passage at all family meals and at bedtime. 
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THE appointment of J. P. 
Hightower as general safety 
director of the Greyhound Cor- 
poration was announced late last 
month by Orville S. Caesar, Grey- 
hound’s president. 

In his new position, in charge 
of the safety practices of 24,000 
employees in all Greyhound op- 
erating divisions and subsidiaries, 
Hightower succeeds the late Wil- 
liam F. Grant. 

Hightower was formerly vice 
president and general manager of 
the Greyhound Building Corpora- 
tion of New York, and was in 
charge of Greyhound terminals 
and traffic in that area. 

He has been with Greyhound 
in various capacities for the past 
20 years. He served as director 
of safety and personnel for Penn- 
sylvania Greyhound lines from 
1947 until he was appointed to 
the New York office. 

Long active in affairs of the 





To Greyhound Safety Post 


National Safety Council, Mr. Hightower is vice chairman of the Council's 
Conference on Traffic and Transportation, and is a past general chairman of 
the NSC Commercial Vehicle Section. 


Mr. Hightower 








Home about 5:30, Harper busies 
himself with his lawn or garden or 
chores around the house until dinner 
time. Next he romps with the young- 
sters. till dusk, reads until bedtime 
His favorite reading is the Bible 

“All I can do to protect these chil- 
dren of mine from the careless driver,”’ 


he says, “is to drive carefully myself 
and hope that common sense, courtesy, 
and caution are as contagious as the 
safety experts claim.” He firmly feels 
that it is his job, and every driver's 
job, to practice a type of safety that 
might inspire the not-so-careful driver 
to greater responsibility. THE END 


Aubrey Harper (right) discusses first aid with fellow truckers. 
Drivers for Super Service meet at least once a week, to go over 
first aid, traffic laws, fire fighting and accident prevention. 





Crash Injury Research 


Features CBS-TV Show 


A report on five years of inten- 
sive investigation by Cornel] Univer- 
sity scientists into the causes of one 
»t the nation’s more serious problems 

the 3,000 or more motorists killed 
or maimed daily in auto crashes—and 
some recommendations for lowering 
the casualty mark in the future, were 
presented on “Automobile Safety Re- 
search,” third broadcast in CBS Tele- 
vision’s “The Search’ series, Sunday, 
Oct, 38. 

“The Search” is produced by CBS 
lelevision in cooperation with Amer- 
ica’s leading universities and is based 
on their most significant research 
projects. 

Produced at many Cornell research 
points around the country, the Oct. 
31 broadcast showed how the project 
has studied the advisability of using 
safety belts in passenger cars; new 
designs for instrument panels; new 
types of padding materials for car in- 
teriors, and some form of chest pro- 
tector on steering wheels. 

CBS Newsman Walter Cronkite and 
Charles Romine, narrator on ‘The 
Search,” took viewers to the scene of 
a bad smash-up on U.S. Highway No. 
1, near Laurel, Md.; a 150-foot smoke- 
stack on Staten Island; the Cornell 
University Aeronautical Laboratory in 
Buffalo; a stunt driving exhibition at 
Wharton, N. J.; and to the campus of 
Cornell University at Ithaca, as the 
Cornell Crash Injury Research staff 
gathered its data and pursued its ex- 
periments. 

Appearing with them on the pro- 
gram were Dr. T. P. Wright, chair- 
man of the Cornell Committee for 
Transportation Safety Research; Dr. 
C. C. Furnas, director of the Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory ; Edward Dye, 
in charge of Crash Research at the 
Aeronautical Laboratory; Hugh De- 
Haven, director of Crash Injury Re- 
search at Cornell University Medical 
College; John O. Moore, principal in- 
vestigator of Auto Crash Injury Re- 
search at the Medical College, and 
Robert Tracy of the Cornell Crash 
Injury Research staff. 


NUTI Offers 
January Courses 
Two courses in management for po- 
lice will be offered in early 1955 by 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Ill. 
“Principles of Organization and 
Their Application to Police Traffic 








Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








1955 DATES 

January 11-14, Washington, D. C. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Highway Research Board. For reservations 
write direct to any of the following hotels: 
Roger Smith, Willard, Washington, May- 
flower, Statler, Hay-Adams, Lafayette, Sher- 
aton-Carlton. For details contact Fred Burg- 
graf, director, Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
2.4 


February 27-March 1, New Orleans 

Southern Safety Conference and Expo- 
sition (Jung Hotel). Contact W. L. 
Groth, executive director, P.O. Box 8927, 
Richmond 25, Va. 


March 8-9, Philadelphia 

Twenty-first Annual Philadelphia Re- 
search Safety & Fire Conference and Ex- 
hibit (Broadview Hotel — Broad and 
Wood Sts.). Contact Walter M. Mat- 
thews, managing director, Philadelphia 
Safety Council, 17th and Sansom Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


March 21-22, Houston, Texas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference (Rice 
Hotel). Contact J. O. Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, Inc., 
830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


March 21-23, Los Angeles 

Second Annual Southern California 
Safety Congress & Exhibit (Ambassador 
Hotel). Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, secre- 
tary-manager, Greater Los Angeles Chap- 
ter NSC, 610 So. Main Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 


March 23-24, New York City 


National Health Forum (Hotel Sheraton 
Astor). Contact National Health Council, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


March 30-31, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Eighth Central Indiana Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Con- 
tact Jack E. Gunnell, Indianapolis Safety 
Council, 320 N. Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis 11. 


April 11-15, New York City 

Twenty-fifth Annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition of the Greater New York 
Safety Council. Exposition from April 
12-15. Contact Paul F. Stricker, execu- 
tive vice president, Greater New York 
Safety Council, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Function,” running Jan. 3-14, will be 
followed by “Police Traffic Records— 
Procedures and Use of Data,” Jan. 
17 to Feb. 4. 4 : 


Name Three to Head 
Auto Transporters 

The Business Management Confer- 
ence of the National Automobile 
Transporters Association has _ elected 


April 19-21, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fifteenth Western New York Safety 
Conference, in cooperation with the 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
(Niagara Hotel). Contact Patsy E. Gis- 
mondi, executive secretary, 1436 Dela- 
ware Avenue, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


April 26-28, Cleveland 

Twenty-fifth All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Hotel Cleveland and Hotel 
Hollenden). Congress Headquarters at 
Hotel Cleveland. Contact A. W. Moon, 
congress manager, c/o Division of Safety 
and Hygiene, Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


April 26-28, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Twenty-Sixth Annual Michigan Safety 
Conference (Portland Hotel and Civic 
Auditorium). Contact R. H. Goring, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Detroit, Mich 


May 2-4, Lehigh Valley 

(Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, Pa.) 
Twenty-eighth Annual Eastern Pennsy]- 

vania Safety Conference. Contact Harold 

A. Seward, secretary-treasurer, Lehigh Val- 

ley Safety Council, 602 E. Third Street, 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


May 16-18, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central New York Safety Conference & 
Exposition. Contact Newell C. Townsend, 
administrative secretary, Safety Division, 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, 351 S. 
Warren Street, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
May 18-20, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Twenty-fifth Annual North , 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Robert E. Lee Hotel). Contact H. § 


Baucom, safety director, North Carolina 
Industrial Commission, Raleigh. 


June 2-4, Richmond, Va. 

Annual Meeting of the Virginia Safety 
Association (Jefferson Hotel). Contact 
Wm. M. Myers, executive secretary, Room 
302, 1103 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


October 2-5, Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Public Works Association Con- 
gress and Equipment Show (Municipal 
Auditorium). 


Carolina 


October 17-21, Chicago 


Forty-third National Safety Congress and 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). Contact 

L. Forney, general secretary, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 


three industry executives to head the 
conference during 1955. Conference 
chairman is Henry L. Koenig, vice- 
president and general manager, Deal- 
er’s Transport Co., Chicago; vice- 
chairman, Peter .V. Pappas, general 
counsel, Kenosha Auto Transport Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., and secretary, Truman 
C. Yoder, manager, Dallas & Mavis 
Forwarding Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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~*~] NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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Magazine Articles 


“American Drivers Are Doing Ex- 


cellent Job,” by Norman Damon. Ber 
ter Roads, October, 1954, p. 33. 


“An Automatic Method of Collect- 


ing Data on Traffic Performance,” by 


K. B. Johns. Traffic Engineering, Oc- 


tober, 1954, p. 13. 


“Hunter Casualty Report,” Ameri- 
can Rifleman, November, 1954, p. 19. 
“Public Health Interest in Home 


Accident Prevention,” by Emil A. Ti- 
boni. American Journal of Public 
Health, October, 1954, p. 1349. 

“Public Relations and the Trafhx 
Engineer,’’ by Harold L. Michael. 
Traffic Engineering, October, 1954, 
p. ;-7. 


Books and Pamphlets 


in the field of Public Safety 


hicles. U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
1954, 170p. 55c. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

How to Get the Most Out of Your 
Streets. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1954. S1p. 
$1.00. 

Minnesota's Highway Needs. A 
summary report of the engineering 
study prepared by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, Washington 6, 
D. C., 1954. 20p. 

Parking Facilities Program. Glen- 
dale Central Business District, Glen- 
dale, Calif. Prepared for the Mayor 
and City Council. DeLever, Cather & 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., 1954. 10p. 
Plus 37p. of tables and charts. 

Policies and Practices for Drives 
Education. National Commission on 


Safety Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1954. 94p. 75c. 

Semi-Annual Traffic Operation S peed 
Studies at Eleven Intersections on the 
Arizona State Highway System. Ati- 
zona Highway Department, Phoenix, 
Arizona, 1954. 32p. 


Traffic Course for 
West Coast Police 


A course in the administration and 
techniques of traffic law enforcement 
will be offered West Coast police per- 
sonnel Jan. 24 to Feb. 8 at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. 

The course has been set up by the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity for police who work in super- 
visory positions or who have training 
responsibilities. They will be taught 
how to construct action plans that will 
make the best possible use of the man- 
power, equipment, and public support 
available for the enforcement of traffic 
laws in their communities. 

Further information is available 
from the Traffic Institute, 1704 Jud- 
son Ave., Evanston, III. 


Braking Performance of Motor Ve- 





Reduce Jnaffic Hazards With 
Graubardsa 

Nationally Known. Safety Patrol £quipment 

“THAT PROMOTES SAFETY” 


GRAUBARD’S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment ‘that promotes safety.” It does this by fulfilling both 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol. 
First, it gives the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 
job well. 
Second, being “standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor- 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation. 
Check up on your equipment today—we’'ll be glad to make suggestions to help 
bring it up-to-date 

Products available include: 
Raincoats Capes Caps Pennants 
Rubber Arm Bands Banners 
Leggings Boots Uniforms 
its Jackets Caution Flags 
Letters Trafficones 


Be 
Badges 


GRAUBARD'S *<2.8 92° 
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Gaining Public Support... 
for Traffic Safety 


From Page 7 


things I would do if I were Chief 
Lampe. 

There are some refinements on these 
procedures, that you might want to 
work out. Maybe you should form 
a citizens committee, if you don’t have 
one, and let them show their support 
and counseling that way. 


Maybe your mayor should do all 
this and you should be his executive 
officer and steering committee of one. 
Maybe there is some other individual 
better placed than either of you to get 
the job done. Those are things you 
would know best about your own com- 
munity. 








ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the deiense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the sunervision of a qualified chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully cemanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: ito facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained scientist) of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the Importance of attention to the above essentials 
of a chemical testing program as related to many court cases ery | on the meaning 
and ADMISSIBILITY Sr CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout the United States. 
Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Chartes C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 




















Another thing I would do is keep 
a vigilant eye on my subordinates. 


Don't give the traffic program job 
to somebody who can’t do anything 
else in the department. Detach a good 
man from another job temporarily, if 
you have to, and get the program 
started right. Often a man who's good 
at one job is good at others, too, be- 
cause he’s basically intelligent, has a 
sense of responsibility, is. enthusiastic, 
and obeys instructions. 


The beginning of your program is 
the testing time. The first time you 
come down hard on somebody who 
just won't cooperate . . . the first time 
you tow away a block of cars parked 
by people who just won't believe you 
are serious . . . the first time you have 
to tell a pal or a VIP that tickets get 
paid for now, not cancelled... . 


For that testing time you will need 
all the intelligence, reasonableness, 
diplomacy, and public relations skill 
you have available. Put good men in 
charge. 


One of the first things I would do 
in my own department would be to 
tell the men to start obeying the traf- 
fic laws themselves. 


Before I became Chief Lampe, noth- 
ing irritated me so much as to see 
squad cars and cruisers breaking every 
tule in the book simply because the 
driver was too lazy or too inflated by 
a sense of his own importance to drive 
sensibly. 


No doubt you have heard the story 
of the man who saw a police car 
speeding through red lights with the 
siren going and asked a patrolman on 
foot what was going on. 

“Chief's going home to lunch” was 
the answer. 

They also hang that one on the fire 
chief. 

No citizen is going to believe in a 
police chief's safety program when he 
passes a station house and finds all 
the cars double-parked. 


It's a little thing, but Chief Lampe 
would see that it didn’t happen any- 
more. THE END 


Index Available 


The cumulative index, by title, sub- 
ject and author, for Volumes 45 and 
46, Pubic SaFEty for January 
through December, 1954, will soon be 
available. Write Ruth Parks, Librar- 
ian, National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
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TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 





bi eee: end is always the time to 





look to the coming 12 months and FOR FEBRUARY POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE DECEMBER 15th 





to pick out the signposts showing 
what's ahead. To highlight the im- 
portant ones of the moment: 






During 1955, look for some changes 
in Operation Safety themes and kits. 
At its Annual Meeting during Con- 
gress in October, the Public Safety 
Education Committee, guiding group 
for Operation Safety, appointed a sub- 
committee on themes. Although still 
in the discussion stages, the thinking 
of the members is evident. 













The general subject matter of the 
kits was considered satisfactory. How- 
ever, slogan changes and some changes 
in month of use were recommended ; 
as was the grouping of themes under 
four quarterly headings during the 
year to simplify use of Operation 










Safety at the state level and to help aaticinas-"gactve “Ohpanrs maviewas avery eounett 
those unable to conduct 12 programs T-0100-C 25x38 
a year by indicating a logical combina- T-0189-A 8Y2x11Y2 T-0331-B 17x23 





tion of kits as well as a continuity 


of interest and effort. ADVANCE SHOWING FOR MARCH POSTING 


Sub-committee discussions were IMPRINT DEADLINE JANUARY 15th 
based on the survey made in 1954 of 
all Operation Safety users on kit mate- 
rials and themes. Final decisions will 
be circulated promptly and suggested 
changes activated so that those op- 
erating under long range plans can 
adapt to the new schedule. 










Expect greater use of pilot programs 
as the basis for kit materials, such as 
the Dothan, Alabama, Vehicle Check 
Program and the Midland, Michigan, 
Code of the Road program (see “ Mid- 
land Signs Up,” Page 20). 







Also next year, look for rapid ex- 


pansion in interests and activities of KNOW and jad 
the Public Safety Education Committee. 
Traffic Laws 


Plans are underway to enlarge the 

scope of the committee to encompass prea rearen on #8 vue 

the interests and needs of 86 civic and ao ee eae | eee 

fraternal organizations and associations T-0363-C . 26x38 T-0343-B 17x23 
ee T-0364-A 8Y2x11¥/2 

formerly members of the old National 

Committee for Traffic Safety—a vital 

and important group in the fields of PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


public safety education and public Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
| 
| 















; 1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
a ie A Size $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 
Responsibility for recommendations B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
; C Size 29 2B 19 7 





on policies and ways and means of v7 ae 

ee hig co : | YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B an posters 
best bringing about this consolidation | only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
is vested in an advisory committee | on alll orders for imprinting. 
currently being appointed by President *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 


Ned H. Dearborn. 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster se:vices. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/,''x!I'/"") and (2) "B" 
size (17''x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 
10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
A size—assorted : .08 .055 045 
—same ‘ .07 05 .04 
B size—assorted 19 16 13 
—same a 17 1S 12 
(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 
posters 17''x23''". A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities V-9335-B 
of 5,000 or more. 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistical Division 


Traffic toll slashed for tenth consecutive month—1I,710 
lives saved as highway deaths are held to 29,350 at end 


of October 


{ pow FIC DEATHS dropped in Or 
tober for the 10th month in a row 


October's death total of 3,580 was 
the largest for any month in 1954, 
and the 2 per cent dip from October 


of last year, smallest since January 


In terms of lives saved, this means 


there are 1,710 persons still alive to 
joy this Christmas Day, who would 
killed had we maintained 


death rate of 1953 


have been 


the trafix 


For 10 months, deaths totaled 29, 
about 6 per cent fewer than for 


corresponding months of last year 


Last year at this time toll reached 31,060. 


The continuation of the unbroken 
string of monthly improvement this 
year is gratifying,’ said Ned H. Dear 
born, Council president, “but the Ox 
tober report carries a warning. 

December may tell the story —a 
high-hazard month due to bad weather, 
slippery roads and the holiday season 
We hope that S-D (Safe Driving) 
Day, planned for December 15 by the 
President's Action Committee for 
Trafhe Safety, will serve to focus na- 
tional attention on the dangers and 
keep alive the safe driving trend that 
has prevailed so far this year.” 


Travel is still ahead of last year 
For nine months, the latest period for 
which figures are available, mileage 
was up 3 per cent, resulting in a rate 
of 6.2 deaths per 100 million miles 
lowest on record for the period. 

For October, only 22 out of 47 re- 
porting states had fewer taffic deaths 
For 10 months, however, 36 states still 
had decreases, the largest number in 
any recent year. They were: 

— 27% 
—22% 
—20% 
—16% 
—16% 

16% 
—15% 
—15% 
—15% 

-14% 

14% 
—11% 
—11% 


South Carolina 
Maine 

West Virginia 
Indiana 
Connecticut 
North Dakota 
Washington 
Vermont 
Delaware 
Ohio 

Virginia 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Montana 


11% 
—10% 


Wyoming 
California 
Kentucky 9% 
Pennsylvania 8% 
New York 7% 
Tennessee ( 
Arkansas 

Missouri 

Massachusetts 

Wisconsin 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


1952-54 
Change 


+ 10% 


1953-54 
1953 1954 
2,960 
2,510 
2,780 
2,850 
3,050 
3,100 
3,250 
3,700 
3,250 
3,650 


MONTH 1952 


2,625 
2,631 
2,699 
2,676 
3,100 
3,119 
3,142 
3,618 
3,352 
3,652 


2,900 
2,440 
2,530 
2,590 
2,960 
2,850 
3,150 
3,330 
3,020 
3,580 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1953-1954 


4,000 


3,000 
Ten Months 29,350 
November 
December 


30,614 
3,598 
3,582 


31,100 
3,280 | 
3,920 


DEATHS | 


1,000 


TOTAI 37,794 38,300 








Figures for 1952 are from National Office of Vital Statistics; all others are National 
Safety Council estimates. The 1954 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that 
the percentage changes from 1953 to 1954 in the states reporting for both years reflect 
the 1953-54 change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way 
become more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as 1953 
mew reports are received for the various months. For this reason the figures given | 
above for 1954 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be 20,000 
published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. ; 
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Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 
ILlinois 
Nebraska 
Maryland 
South Dakota 
Arizona 

Utah 

New Jersey 
Minnesota 
Kansas 


Improvement in the cities accounted 
for the nationwide drop. For 484 re- 
porting cities, the October cut was 10 
per cent, offsetting the rural increase. 

For October, 343 of these cities had 
perfect records. The three largest were 
Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600); Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (204,500); and Des Moines, 
la. (178,000). 

For ten months, 96 cities still had 
perfect records, the three largest being 

To Page 35 





——— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 10 MONTHS, 1953 TO 1954 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi- 
ana and Michigan where registrars of vital statistics report. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 


4 


average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1953 
census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 
with 1953, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1954 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes 
Deaths 1953 1952 


% Changes 

Deaths 1953 1952 

e- Identical Period to to 
ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 


Months Months 


Re- Identical Period 


TOTAI 
U.S 29.350 
Ala. 656 
Ariz. 316 
Ark. 317 
Calif. 2,472 
Colo 330 
Conn. 185 
Del. 73 
Fla 770 
Ga 781 
Idaho ) 193 
1,646 
870 
506 
492 
591 
502 
114 
417 
394 
1,262 
531 
346 
771 
178 
265 
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to to 
ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 


75 
615 
296 

1,619 
812 
122 


1,496 


457 
150 
610 
1.965 
163 
50 
623 
336 
292 
680 
133 


79 
624 
336 
1,741 
910 
146 
1,734 
427 
40s 
1,335 
sO 
626 
155 
654 
1,871 
167 
59 
728 
393 
363 
713 
149 


61 
664 
309 
1,616 
891 
114 
1,617 
454 
363 
1,320 
46 
675 
146 
631 
1,943 
211 
48 
762 
421 
309 
727 


141 


CANADIAN 


13¢ 


149 


— 5% 
— 1% 
— 12% 
— 71% 
— 11% 
— 16% 
— 14% 
4 6% 
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—_ 8% 
14% 
27% 
3% 
1% 
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2% 
15% 
14% 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1954 regis- 


1954 1954 
Ten Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 2.7 8.7 


Group I (1,000,000 and over) 
Los Angeles alif 251 229 221 
Detroit, Mict 18° 
All cities in this grouf 
Philadelphia, Pa 142 141 
Chicago, lll 346 350 
New York, N. ¥ ‘ 495 453 


G p il (7s y 1,000,000 


De dD. ¢ 
All cities in this gro 
San Francisco, Calif 

Baltimore, Md 

Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Louis, Me 
Boston, Mass 


Grout 


Seattle, Wasl 
Milwaukee, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 54 
Pittsburgh, Pa 7 40 
New Orleans, La 45 


Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) 
Denver, Col 17 33 
Portland, Ore. 46 37 
Columbus. Ohio 37 28 
Indianapolis, Ind. 50 50 
Kansas City, Mo. 59 25 
All cities in this group 
Oakland, Calif 40 29 
San i Texas 43 4i 
San Diego, Calif. 48 65 

ouisville, Ky . 3 30 39 
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Atlanta 
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Group V (200,000 350.000) 
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Honolulu, T. H. 11 21 12 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 20 

Providence, R. I g 
4. Fort Worth, Texas 32 
. Norfolk, Va. 9 15 

Omaha, Neb 1 10 

Toledo, Ohio 

Syracuse, N. Y 6 
. Richmond, Va. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Dayton, Ohio - 

All cities in this group 

St. Paul, Minn 2¢ 

Akron, Ohio 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Birmingham, Ala 

Tampa, Fla 


Va naae 
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Group VI (100,000 


. Berkeley, Calif 
Little Rock, Ark. 

. Peoria, Ill. 

. Sacramento, Calif. 

. Phoenix, Ariz. 

. Utica, — ; 
Erie, 

. Grand PRapids, Mich. 

. New Haven, Conn 

. Shreveport, La. 

. Wichita, Kans. 

. Waterbury, Conn. 
Trenton, N 

. Spokane, Wash. 

. South Bend, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1953 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1954 1954 
Ten Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


. Corpus Christi, Texas... 6 17 
. Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Amarillo, Texas 11 
. Lubbock, Texas . 
. Austin, Texas 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
All cities in this group 
. San Jose, Calif. 1 19 
. Flint, Mich. 1 20 
Rockford, Til. 10 
Wilmineton, 2 
. Evansville, 15 
. Pasadena, Calif. 16 
Arlington, Va 5 
. Montgomery, Ala. 9 
Allentown, Pa 5 
. Nashville, Tenn. 18 
Yonkers, sf 5 
Des Moines, la 12 
Youngstown, Ohio 5 
Sprinefield, Mass 9 
. Sale Lake City, Utah 4 15 
. Canton, Ohio . 13 
. Mobile, Ala. 15 
Charlotte, N. € 12 
El Paso, Texas 13 
. Chattanooga, Tenn 12 
. Gary, Ind. ‘ 16 
Reading, Pa. .. 2 7 
Duluth, Minn. .. : 15 
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Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 


. Sioux Falls, S. D. 

. Aurora, Ill. 

Richmond, Calif. 

Sc. Jose ob, Mo. 

Mount Vernon, 

. East Orange, N. J.... 

. Schenectady, N. Y. 

. New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Raleigh, N. € 

. Dubuque, Ia. 

. Pittsfield, Mass. 

. Stockton, Calif. 
Johnstown, Pa. .......... 

. Hamilton, Ohio . 

Evanston, IIl. panoteies 

Durham, N. C.. 

. Pueblo, Colo. ....... 

Lakewood, Ohio 

. Alexandria, Va. .. 
. Charleston, S. C.. 

Covington, Ky. . 

. Burbank, Calif. 

. Decatur, Ill. 

. Binghamton, 
Racine, Wil. wo 
Kalamazoo, Mich 

. Lancaster, Pa. . 

28. Glendale, Calif. 

. Davenport, Ia. -. 

. Sprinefield, Ill. 

. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Columbia, S. C..... 
Jackson, Miss. 

4. Pontiac, Mich. 

Lincoln, Neb. ae 

. Greensboro, N. C....... 
Springfield, Ohio 

. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

. New Britain, Conn. 
Passaic, N. J....... 

. Alemeda, Calif. 
Lotsin, Ohio 
Lansing, Mich. 
Orlando, Fla. 

. Santa Monica, Calif. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Greenville, S. C... 
Charleston, W. Va 
All cities in this group 
Topeka, Kans. ...... ¢ 
Saginaw, Mich. 7 

. Roanoke, Va. 5 

. Albuquerque, N. M... 9 

. San Bernardino, Calif. 7 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1954 1954 
Ten Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 
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. Lynn, Mass. _ - 

. Kenosha, Wis » 4 

- Madison, Wis. 

. Sioux City, la 

. Bay City, Mich. 

. San Mateo, Calif. 

. Portland, Me. ....... 

. Green Bay, 
Jackson, 

. Waterloo, ; F 

; Spenaeele, as ite 

. Terre Haute, Ind. 

. Joliet, Ml. 

. Pawtucket, R. I 

. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Macon, Ga. .. ‘ 
Cedar Rapids, Ia......... 

. Manchester, N. H. 

. St. Petersburg, Fla 
Medford, Mass. 

. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Brookline, Mass 

. Dearborn, Mich. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Waco, Texas 
Stamford, Conn. 

. Hammond, Ind. 

. Oak Park, Ill... 
Brockton, Mass. 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Atlantic City, N. J..... 
Gadsden, Ala. ax’ 8 
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Group VIII (25,000 to $0,000) 


co) 


Palo Alto, Calif 

Billings, Mont. 

Waukegan, Ill. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

. Plainfield, N. J......... 

. Middletown, Ohio 

. Eau Claire, Wis 

. Bloomington, Ind. 

Wausau, Wis. 

; Shonpes. Mass. ... 

. Pine Bluff, Ark... 

. Burlington, Ia. .......... 

. Alliance, Ohio 

. Fitchburg, Mass. ..... 

. New Kensington, Pa. 

. Belmont, Mass. ........ 

. Colorado Spgs., Colo. 

. Elkhart, Ind. * 

. San Leandro, Calif... 

. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

. West Hartford, Conn. 

. Independence, Mo. 
Richmond, Ind. ... 

. Moline, Ill. ...... 

. Enid, Okla. 

. Zanesville, Ohio 

’ Bloomfield, Be 3 

. Battle Creek, Mich.. 

. Boise, Idaho 

. Ease Cleveland, Ohio 

. Daytona Beach, Fla. 

> ea a adimiaon 

. Cuyahoga Falls. “Ohio 

. West Allis, Wis... 

. Ease Hartford, Conn. 

. Rochester, Minn. 

. Stratford, Conn. . 

. Danbury, Conn. 

. Danville, Va. 

. Kankakee, Ill. 
Galesburg, ii. 

. Bloomington, Ill. 

3. Manitowoc, Wis. 

. Watertown, N. Y 

: Bristol, Conn. ....... 

. Kingston, N. Y.... 

. Lockport, N. Y 

. Middletown, Conn. 

. Muskegon, Mich. 

. Vancouver, Wash. 

. Wyandotte, Mich. 

. Superior, Wis. .. 
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1954 1954 


Ten Months Reg 
1954 1953 1952 Rate 


Elmira, N. Y... 

. Cheyenne, Wyo 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

. St. Louis Pk., Minn. 
Rock Island, Ill 

. Shaker Heights, Ohio 

. Santa Barbara, Calif. 

. Teaneck, N. J 

. Key West, Fla... 

. Great Falls, 

. Hagerstown, 

. Jamestown, N. Y. 

. Mansfield, Ohio ..... ’ 

. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

- Royal Oak, Mich. 

. Abilene, Texas .. 

. Beloit, Wis. . 

. Lake Charles, La...... 

. Ann Arbor, Mich...... 

a ES,  s. Ceitamateseemies 
White Plains, N. Y 
Tucson, pe 
Rome, ! 

‘ Highland Park. Mich. 

. Barberton, Ohio 
All cities in this group 

. Mason City, la 

. Norwich, Conn. 
Parma, Ohio 
West Haven, Conn 

. Euclid, Ohio 

3. Appleton, Wis. 

. Torrington, Conn. 
W. Palm Beach, Fla 
Marion, Ohio 

. Tallahassee, Fla. 
Manchester, Conn 

. Lynchburg, Va. 
Arlington, Mass 

. Milford, Conn. 

. Winona, Minn. 

. Rapid City, S. D 

. Oshkosh, Wis. 

. Warren, Ohio 

. Steubenville, Ohio 
Meriden, Conn 

. Newport News, Va 

. Pomona, Calif 
Pensacola, Fla. 

. Granite City, Ill 

. Gainesville, Fla 

. Everett, Wash 
Hackensack, N. J 

. Linden, N. J. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

. High Point, N. C 

. Ferndale, Mich. 

Vest Orange, N. J 

. Provo, Utah 

. Council Bluffs, Ia 
Waltham, Mass 
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. La Grange, Ill. 
26. Hibbing, Minn. 
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. Aberdeen, S. D.... 

. Astoria, Ore. 

. Bristol, Pa. 
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. Highland Park, 

. Brainerd, Minn. 

. Greenwood, Miss 
. Fostoria, Ohio 
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. St. Augustine, Fla. 
. Moorhead, Minn. 
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. Stonington, Conn. 
. Klamath Falls, Ore. 


. Sumter, S. C. 


Ten Months 
1954 1953 1952 
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McAlester, 
Emporia, 
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Arkansas City, Kans 
Watertown, Wis 
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East Haven, Conn 
Peru, Ind. 


. Fergus Falls, Minn. 
4. Owatonna, Minn. 
. Shorewood, Wis. 


Lamesa, Texas 


. Sweetwater, Texas 


. Wethersfield, Conn. 


Atchison, Kans. 


. Rocky River, Ohio 
. Hawthorne, N. J 


Central Falls, R. I 


. Mitchell, S. 


Winnekta, 


. Van Wert, 
. Rye, N. Y 


Massena, N. Y. 


. Charles City, 
. Bristol, Va. 


Cudahy, Wis 
Hornell, N. Y 
Logan, Utah ... 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Needham, Mass 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 


. Bemidji, Minn 


Two Rivers. Wis 


. Grosse Pre. Pk., Mich. 


Cadillac, Mich 


. La Salle, Iil... 

. Swampscott, Mass. 
. Bellaire, Ohio 

. Branford, Conn. 


Southington, Conn 
Webster, Mass 
Ashland, Wis 


Derby, Conn 


Benton Harbor, Mich 
Janesville, Wis. .- 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Ponca City, Okla 
Modesto, Calif 


Mankato, Minn. 
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1954 1954 


Ten Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


. Vernon, Conn. 
3 Ansonia, Conn. 

3. Gardner, Mass. 

ey ee 

. Virginia, Minn, ~...... 
Hazel Park, Mich.. 

. Roseville, Mich. 
Marinette, Wis. 
Hanford, Calif 

. Darien, Conn. 
Ironwood, Mich. 

. Port Chester, N. Y. 
So. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bismarck, N. D 
Goshen, Ind 
Anchorage, Alaska 

. Winchester, Conn. 
Ottawa, Ill. ... 

. Windsor, Conn. 
Connersville, Ind 
Ridgefield Pk., N. J 

2. Westport, Conn. 
Xenia, Ohio . 

. Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Monroe, Mich : 
Elmwood Park, Ill 
Westfield, N. J 
Alpena, Mich 
Chicago Heights, Ill 
Garden City, Kans 
Las Cruces, N M 
Mansfield, Conn 
Salisbury, N. ¢ 
St. Joseph, Mich 
Shelton, Conn 
Watertown, Conn 
Rahway, N 

Red Wing, Minn 
Calumet City, Ill 
Wallingford, Conn 
Attleboro, Mass 
Windham, Conn 
Beacon, N : 

River Rouge, Mich 
Groton, Conn 
Killingly, Conn 
Enfield, Conn 0 


CANADIAN CITIES 


Vancouver, B. C. 21 29 
Montreal, Que. 7 83 
Toronto, Ont 2 4 
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3. Greenwich, Conn. 
4. Sandusky, Ohio 

. Fond du Lac, Wis. 

. Fairfield, Conn. 

: Montclair, N. J. 

. New London, Conn. 
. Hamtramck, Mich. 

Elyria, Ohio 
. Wauwatosa, Wis 
. Concord, N. H 


Sioux Falls, $. D. (52,700); Aurora, 
Ill. (50,600), and Chicopee, Mass. 
(49,200). 

Of the 484 reporting cities, 215 had 
decreases in deaths at the end of ten 
months. The following have popula- 


. Niles, Mich. 

. Rock Hill, S. C. 
Lawrence, Kans 
Meadville, Pa 

. Statesville, N. C 
Freeport, Ill 

. Birmingham, Mich 

. Tiffin, Ohio 
Kinston, N. € 
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. Grand Forks, N. D 
* Vallejo, Calif. 

. Hamden, Conn. . 

‘ Lincoln Park. Mich.. 

. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa. 
. Kearny, N._J........... 
. St. Cloud, Minn. 

. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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Group Ix (10,000 


. Las Vegas, Nev...... 

. Kenmore, N. Y.. 

. Casper, Wyo. 

. Kingsport, Tenn. 

. Ventura, Calif. 

. Holland, Mich. 

. Ypsilanti, Mich. 

. Uniontown, Pa. 

. South Euclid, Ohio 

. Longview, Wash. 

. Lodi, Calif. 

. Boulder, Colo. ... 

. Ease Detroit, Mic 
Richland, Wash. 

. Bell, Calif. a 

. Logansport, Ind. 

. Big Springs, Texas. 

. Fort eyers, Fla. 

. Fremont, Ohio 

. Vincennes, Ind. 
Fredrick, \ 
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. Owosso, Mich. 
. Lake Worth, Fla. 


. Orangeburg, S 


CON UNH em 


. South Portland. Me 
. Kennewick. Wash 
. Leominster, Mass. 

c 


. So. St. Paul, Minn 


oo 


. Annapolis, Md. .. 
. Stevens Point, Wis 
. Brawley, Calif. 


Ss 


. Cranford, N. 


. Niles, Ohio . 


. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
. Brookfield, Ill 
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. Marshfield, Wis. 


Frankfort, Ind 
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All cities in this group 
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Marietta, Ohio 
Albert Lea, Minn 
Streator, Ill. 


Johnson City, N 
Garland, Texas 
Reidsville, N 

East Lansing, Mich 


Sterling. Ill. ... 
Cedar Falls, Ia..... 
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Hollywood, 7 


Coral Gables, Vis 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Highland Park, Tex 
Faribault, Minn 
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Naugatuck, Conn 
Norfolk, Neb 
Monroe, N. ¢ 
East Moline, II! 


Beaver Dam, Wis.. 
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tions over 200,000: 


Decrease 


City in Deaths 


Fort Worth, Texas 16 
Honolulu, T. H. 10 
Kansas City, Mo. 24 
Norfolk, Va. 6 
Portland, Ore. 16 
Columbus, Ohio 11 
Richmond, Va. 5 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 5 
Cleveland, Ohio 24 
Cincinnati, Ohio 12 
Indianapolis, Ind. 11 
Washington, D. C.......11 
Toledo, Ohio 4 
Oakland, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Chicago, III. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Boston, Mass. 

New York, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Decrease 
Per Cent 
—50% 
—48% 
—41% 
40% 
—35% 
—30% 
—26% 
—25% 
—25% 
22% 
—22% 
—21% 
—15% 
-~15% 
—15% 
—13% 
—12% 
—11% 
—11% 
—11% 
— 9% 
— 71% 


- 3% 








ERE are six new films covering 

Driver Education, Public Safety, 

and Civil Defense. Please write directly 

to the source shown after the descrip- 

tion of each film for additional infor- 
mation. 


For information on other safety 
films, contact Nancy Blitzen, National 
Safety Council. 


Film About NSC 


Anyone at All (16mm sound motion) 
Color. 22 minutes. Production date, 1954. 

Anyone At All gives the history of the 
National Safety Council up to the granting 
of a Federal Charter by President Eisen- 
hower and shows how other organizations 
can and do obtain the Council's help in 
forming their own safety programs. But it 
is also an inspirational film about safety for 
any group, whether or not they desire to 
form an organization 


Briefly, the story dramatically tells about 
a surprise party for a popular young man 
that starts in tragedy when he is killed in 
an automobile accident. A friend decides 
that something must be done to stop such 
accidents, and he and his friends go to 
their school principal who tells them about 
the National Safety Council and its work 
for more than 40 years in starting just such 
safety programs 

The Council sends the school materials 
and the ball really starts rolling. Everyone 
in town enters into the spirit, and soon the 
safety movement spreads; to industry, the 
farm, the home, and finally to the start of 
a local Safety Council incorporating all 
these movements 

Each safety program gets its start as the 
result of a tragic accident happening to 
someone who is liked by all and on the 
way to a successful life. Each one felt that 
an accident couldn't happen to him, but 
one did, and in the words of one victim, 
It could be you, it could be anyone. Any- 
one at all!” 


Prints are available from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave 
nue, Wilmette, Ill., for purchase or rental 


Driver Education 


A Question to Answer (16mm sound 
motion) 31 minutes. Black & white. Pro 
duction date, 1954 

This film may be used as a trailer or by 
itself. The story takes place at any high 
school, any afternoon. Four students enter 
a car, take a ride in the country, and have 
an unseen accident. They do not drive 
wildly, nor is there anything exaggerated 
about their actions, During tne action in 
the film, a teen-age narrator discusses the 
accident problem for his age group, using 
news headlines and statistics to substantiate 
his remarks and opinions. He asks a ques 
tion at the end,—“Why? Why do our 
(teen-age) accidents continue? Is There 
No End?” 

Prints are available from General Pic 
tures Productions, 621 Sixth Ave., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa, for purchase and preview 


Safety Films 


Parking Is Now Taught in the Class- 
room (ic 2m sound motion) Black & 
White. 11 minutes. Production date, 1954 
TV/o.k. 

This film shows a complete classroom 
demonstration in parallel parking. The fun- 
damentals of salhing are taught with the 
aid of a parking board. Highway scenes 
are also included. 

Prints are available for purchase and 
rental from Bond Safety Projects, 542 Calle 
Santa Rosa, Palm Springs, Calif. 


Public Safety 


Don't Leave a Death Trap (16mm 
sound motion) Black & White. 13 minutes 
Production date, 1954. TV/o.k 


This film is a remake of an older 35mm 
sound slidefilm of the same title. It shows 
many scenes of the tragic deaths caused by 
abandoned refrigerators and iceboxes. Chil- 
dren love to play around them; and when 
the doors are still working, the children 
climb in, close the doors, and unless they 
are discovered in time the inevitable tragedy 
occurs. Death by suffocation! In closing, 
the film gives instruction on how to make 
such menaces fe until they can be 
reritoved. 


sate 


Contact Southern Regional Association, 
Refrigerator Service Engineering Society, 
980 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta 5, 
Ga., for purchase prints or Refrigerator 
Service Engineering Society Educational 
Office, 1721 E. Lake Bluff Blvd., Milwau- 
kee 11, Wis., for loan copies. 


Civil Defense 


House in the Middle (16mm sound mo- 
tion) Black & white or color. 61/ minutes. 
Production date, 1954. TV/o.k 





MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


For states reporting their traffic accident experience for the first 8 months 
of this year, deaths decreased 5 per cent whereas injuries decreased only 1 per 
cent from the same period a year ago. This experience is based on reports of 
34 states for 8 months and 4 states from 1 to 7 months. 

Among the states reporting for 8 months, 12 had increases in injuries, 
21 showed decreases and 1 reported no change from a year ago. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1954 and 1953 
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By using recently declassified scenes 
showing the effects of thermal action from 
atomic bomb blasts on small frame houses 
used in official Government tests, the film 
forces home the point that in order to make 
such homes safe during an attack, all fire 
hazards in and around the house must be 
eliminated, 

The necessity of having fire extinguishing 
equipment available and ready for use is 
also stressed. 

Purchase prints are available from Capi- 
tol Film Laboratories, 1905 Fairview Ave., 
N.E., Washington, D. C. For loan prints, 
contact Federal Civil Defense regional 
offices. 

Rescue Street (16mm sound motion) 
Black & white or color. 14 minutes. Pro- 
duction date, 1954. TV/o.k. 

The principal setting for this film is a 
Civil Defense Training Center. Demon- 
strations of the use of a rescue truck after 
an attack, along with scenes showing how 
bodies are removed from wreckage; how the 
injured will receive first aid and medical 
care; and how an emergency depot will be 
set up for the homeless make up the story 
of the film. 


Sponsored by Reo Motors, prints are 
available for purchase from Capitol Film 
Laboratories, 1905 Fairview Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Federal Civil Defense 
regional offices have prints for loan. 

The December quarterly Supplement 
to the National Directory of Safety 
Films is now available. Along with 
the August Supplement, copies can be 
obtained on request from the National 
Safety Council. 

The National Directory of Safety 
Films can be purchased from the Na- 
tional Safety Council for 75c. The 
price includes one copy each of the 
available Supplements. 


Death in the Dark 


From Page 13 


overtaking another car, and when driv- 
ing in cities and residential are 

6. Dim your lights, even though an 
oncoming driver fails to dim his. Try- 
ing to get even by blinding him is 
risking your neck. Maintain control 
of your car by looking at the right 
shoulder of the highway. 

7 Be sure your lights are on before 
you pull onto a thoroughfare at night 

8. Never stop on the travelled por- 
tion of a roadway at night. If you 
must stop, pull completely off the 
roadway, leaving parking and dome 
lights on. Carry flares for use in 
emergencies. 

Pedestrians have obligations to them- 
selves and the motoring public. Pub- 
lic officials, by publicizing rules for 
safe walking, have reduced pedestrian 
accidents. These four rules will help 
pedestrians overcome night hazards: 
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Highway Hi-Jinks 


“| blew my horn, didn't 1?" 
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1. Always walk on the sidewalk, 
not in the road. If you must walk in 
the road, walk on the left shoulder of 
the road, facing traffic. 

2. Cross at intersections. At night 
cross at lighted intersections. 

3. Wear contrasting clothing, usu- 
ally something white or light-colored. 
Better still, carry a flashlight or some- 
thing made of reflectorized material. 

i. Don’t trust your judgment of the 
speed of an approaching car by its 
headlights at night. 

There’s another night hazard—bi- 
cycles. In many communities, official 
and non-official agencies have teamed 
up to meet the bike-traffic accident 
problem. They usually promulgate 
these four rules for bicyclists: 

1. A good headlight and tail light 
(or reflector) are musts for night rid- 
ing. 

2. Trim your bicycle with some 
type of reflectorized material. 

3. Wear light colored (contrasting) 
clothing or something trimmed with 
reflectorized material when riding at 
night. 

4. Be alert for holes or ruts in the 
roads. Failen branches or such objects 
might cause you to lose control of your 
bike. They are dangerous, doubly so 
at night. 

To sum it all up, drivers must de- 
crease speed and increase visibility to 
beat the night hazards. And all of us 


must use common sense and double 
care to avoid a chance meeting with 
Death in the dark. THE END 


Educational Broadcasters 
Honor NBC's Judith Waller 


Judith Waller, director of public 
affairs and education of NBC’s Cen- 
tral Division, and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Safety Council, was honored recently 
by the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters who made her an 
honorary member. 


Announcement of the honor was 
made at the group’s 30th anniversary 
in New York City. Only two other 
such memberships have been given. 

The award read in part: 

Whereas . she has long served with 
interests of education through the broad- 
casting media, 

Whereas her contributions to the 


educational needs of the United States have 
been of the utmost significance, 


Whereas her integrity, sincerity and 
energetic efforts stand as an example for 
all to emulate, 


The National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters herewith names Judith (€ 
Waller to honorary membership 

Miss Waller has been in the broad- 
casting industry for more than 30 
years and has received many acknowl- 
edgements for her work. 











Do Your Part 
in stopping 


Drunken 
Driving 


Now it’s up to you to help 
reduce the menace of the 
highways in your commu- 
nity. 


By adding to your present 
procedure a simple acci- 
dent must for determining 
intoxication. 


The Harger Drunkometer, 
used nationally in industry 
and police departments, is 
the oldest and most widely 
used of the breath methods 
and is now used by the 
New York Police Depart- 


ment. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it, 
the Drunkometer reduces 
traffic accidents due to in- 
toxication. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion on how you can lick the 
drinking driver problem in 
your community. 


Ask for folder S-12 


Dg . QeATi 











AAMVA Unveils New 
Sealed Beam Headlamp 


A new type of Sealed Beam head- 
lamp, designed to make night driving 
easier and safer, has been unveiled by 
the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

The improved design is the Product 
of a four-year cooperative engineering 
effort by U. S. motor vehicle and head- 
lamp manufacturers, working closely 
with public officials in the U. S. and 
the provinces of Canada. A similar 
program produced the present Sealed 
Beam design introduced in 1939. 

Development and testing work has 
been completed and the new lamp now 
is ready for production. It is com- 
pletely interchangeable with Sealed 
Beam lamps presently in use, and will 
be adopted as standard equipment by 
all motor vehicle manufacturers in the 
U. S. and Canada during the 1955 
model year, the AMA said. 

Major improvements in the new 
design are: 

1. Better distribution of light on the 
roadway. The lower beam is most notice- 
ably improved, giving as much as 80 feet 
more seeing distance along the right side 
and shoulder of the road. 

2. A sharp reduction in stray light radi- 
ating upward from the lower beam filament. 
This change greatly improves night seeing 
ability in fog, rain, or other adverse weather 
conditions, and lessens the possibility of 
glare. 

3. More light throughout both beam 
patterns. 

The stray upward light from the 
lower beam has been controlled by the 
use of an opaque cap or shield accu- 
rately positioned over the lower beam 
filament, and by changes in lens de- 
sign. The filament cap blocks unde- 
sirable rays of light coming directly 
from the filament, but does not inter- 
fere with the main beam formed by 
the reflector. 

To get improved light distribution, 
increased seeing distance and more 
light, the lamp designers made other 
modifications in the lens and added 
five watts of electrical power to each 
beam. The present 35-watt lower 
beam has been stepped up to 40 watts 
and the upper beam wattage has been 
raised from 45 to 50. This provides 
additional light ahead of the vehicle, 
but stays within the existing statutory 
limitations on beam candlepower. 

Lighting engineers stressed the im- 
portance of headlamp aiming. For the 
motorist to enjoy the maximum advan- 
tages of lamp design, whether it be the 
old or the new Sealed Beam type, he 


must make sure the aim is right and 
that lenses are clean, engineers de- 
clared. Headlamp aim, they said, 
should be checked periodically as a 
part of regular vehicle maintenance. 

A basic precept in the original 
Sealed Beam program was to make 
aiming easy and accurate. The new 
lamps are aimed by the same simple 
procedure. Also, like the present Sealed 
Beam unit, the new type is constructed 
as a single unit, hermetically sealed 
against dirt and moisture to assure 
long and efficient life. 


Development of the improved lamp 
grew from the fact that night driving 
conditions have changed significantly 
during the past 15 years, the AMA 
said. 

The number of motor vehicles in 
the U. S. has doubled since World 
War II. As a result, the average driver 
at night must keep his headlights de- 
pressed for oncoming vehicles much 
more of the time than was the case 
when the present type of Sealed Beam 
lamp was Desolace io 1939, 

The primary objective of the co- 
operative industry headlamp improve- 
ment program, therefore, was to in- 
crease the seeing distances provided 
by the lower beam. 

The program was initiated by the 
Engineering Advisory Committee of 
the AMA in September, 1950, at the 
request of the Engineering Committee 
of the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators. The AAMVA 
is composed of officials responsible for 
the administration of motor vehicle 
regulations in all of the states and 
territories of the United States and 
the provinces of Canada. 

Responsibility for the program then 
was assigned to the AMA’s Vehicle 
Lighting Committee, composed of 
engineering representatives from the 
various vehicle manufacturers. Actual 
engineering development work was 
delegated to a special subcommittee of 
engineers from five producers of mo- 
tor vehicle headlamps—Electric Auto- 
Lite Corporation, General Electric 
Company, Guide Lamp Division of 
General Motors Corporation, Tung- 
So: Electric, Inc., and Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

Research, design, experimental lamp 
construction, and testing were carried 
on cooperatively by the participating 
manufacturers. During the course of 
the development program, 11 experi- 
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mental designs were submitted and 
tested. In addition to receiving a 
series of tests by the company which 
created it, each trial lamp passed 
through evaluation tests by the two 
committees and road checks by the 
individual vehicle manufacturers. 

After agreement had been reached 
in the two working committees on the 
specifications for a lamp having the 
desired performance characteristics, 
each lamp company submitted sample 
units to the AMA Engineering Ad- 
visory Committee. The proposed lamps 
then were submitted to the AAMVA 
Engineering Committee, and finally 
to the entire AAMVA. 

The new design received the unani- 
mous approval of the administrators 
at their annual meeting in October, 
1953. 

Before the new lamps may be in- 
stalled on new motor vehicles as origi- 
nal equipment, however, restrictive 
statutes in some states must be changed, 
the AMA reported. These statutes, 
which govern the type of lighting 
equipment that may be installed on 
motor vehicles, are applicable to the 
present Sealed Beam Specifications. 
The new lamps, therefore, would be in 
technical violation of some of these 
statutes. 

To legalize use of the new lamps, 
22 jurisdictions must pass corrective 
legislation in 1955. Vehicle manufac- 
turers, the AMA said, are hoping to 
be able to start factory installation of 
the lamps by mid-year. 

Revising wording of the headlamp 
provisions of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, permitting use of the new 
lamps, was approved by the National 
Committee on Traffic Laws and Ordi- 
nances, June 28, 1954. 


10 Million Trucks 
On Nation's Highways 

America’s fast-growing commercial 
motor vehicle fleet now is 10 million 
strong—double its size at the end of 
World War I[—the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association reported. 

The 10 million figure is based on 
preliminary estimates of 1954 vehicle 
registrations, released in the 1954 edi- 
tion of Motor Truck Facts, annual 
statistical publication of the AMA. 
Several other truck transportation rec- 
ords also are reported in the 56-page 
book of charts and tables. 

Last year, truck transportation cre- 
ated employment for a record 6,612,- 
000 men and women as trucks piled 
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up a total mileage of 102,500,000,000, 
another record. In intercity travel 
alone, trucks moved the nation’s goods 
an unprecedented 184,106,000,000 
ton-miles. 

Production of more than 1,200,000 
trucks was, in itself, not far off the 
record pace of 1,417,000 units set in 
1951. 

The booklet gives emphasis to the 
role of trucks in farming and farm 
marketing. Reporting that 27 per cent 
of all trucks are used on farms, it says: 

“The flexibility and speed of trucks 
in hauling produce to major markets 
not only benefits the farmer but also 
the consumer by making available 
fresher products at lower cost.” 

In a round-up of reports from major 
wholesale markets, the booklet shows 
that more than half of all fruits and 
vegetables reach these markets by 
truck, plus the following percentages 
of other products: Butter, 68; cheese, 
43; frozen eggs, 90; shell eggs, 99.7; 
dressed poultry, 85; live poultry, 99.8. 
Nearly 80 per cent of all livestock 
received at 63 major markets arrives 
on rubber tires. Ten of these receive 
all livestock by truck. 

With only Nevada unrepresented, 


the nation counts 1,917 truck and 
truck body plants in 47 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

And despite surging registration- 
nearly doubled since 1945—the book- 
let reports that more than one of every 
five trucks in use today was built be- 
fore World War II, indicating a ready 
market for still more new trucks. 


New Manager for San Antonio 
The San Antonio Safety Council 
has a new executive director, Mrs. W. 
H. Abshire, who succeeds Col. John 
Hatch, manager of the Council from 
1952 until his resignation in June 
1954. Mrs. Abshire has been a mem- 
ber of the Council staff since the first 
of the year. She is well known 
throughout the area for her work as 
Home and School safety chairman for 
the local P.T.A. group, the county as- 
sociation, and finally for the District 
Board of P.T.A., where she directed 
the work for 18 counties. Mrs. Ab- 
shire is experienced in public relations 
and has enlisted the active participa- 
tion of other groups in P.T.A. activi- 
ties. The Council now has six com- 
mittees: legislation, public education, 
industrial, traffic, home and school. 








THE “EYES” HAVE IT 

= es 8 8 
Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


of conditions. 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road sivuation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD. 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 














TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Reflecto-Liners: Catalog W-10 
illustrates and describes company’s 
line of Reflecto-Liners for striping 
highways, streets, airports and for 
industry. Specifications, capacity and 
dimensions included. Wald Industries, 
Ine. 


2. “Hy-Lite Prestressed Concrete 
Lighting Standards’: 24-page catalog 
contains complete engineering table 
and descriptive information on design 
features and mounting arrangements 
of Hy-Lite standards. Also included 
is data on a choice of base types in- 
cluding transformer, precast butt and 
bolt down. American Concrete Corp. 


3. Magnetic Hand and Road 
Sweeper: Magnetic sweepers are used 
to remove tramp iron and other mag- 
netic materials from roads, streets, 
airports, etc. 4-page bulletin MS-250 
describes and illustrates in detail uses, 
advantages, operational information 
and specifications. Homer Manufac- 
turing Co. 


4. Patrol Equipment: A brochure 
illustrates a line of accessories for 
safety patrols. Shown are: white 
caps, web belts, rain capes in yellow 
and white and rain coats in black and 
white, trafficones, etc. Graubard’s, Inc. 


5. “More Effective Police Power” 
Illustrated 16-page booklet describes 
police motorcycle equipment and its 
use. Featured are solo motorcycles, 
service cars and side cars. Accessories 
designed especially for these vehicles 
included. Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. AS AMENDED 2 bay 
ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JU 2, 
es (Title 39, United States Code, cane 
233) 

Of Pustic Sarety, published monthly at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for October 1, 1954. 

1. The mames and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers, 
are 

Publisher—National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Editor—Frank Davin, Chicago 

Managing Editor—Norval Burch, Chicago. 

Business Manager—George E. Burns, Chicago 

2. The owner is: National Safety Council, 
{25 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

(Note: The National Safety Council is a non 
profit, non-commercial association chartered as a 
Federal corporation (Act S. 1105, Public Law 
259, Chapter 429, 83rd Congress, First Session). 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting ; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
that the afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
ef this publication sold or distributed through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semi-weekly, and tri- weekly P yet only.) 

George E. Burns, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1954. 

Bernadette A. Lanouette, 
Notary Public 
(My commission expires June 15, 1957.) 


Green Cross News 


From Page 19 

An appropriation of $12,500 was 
made recently by the City Council of 
Long Beach, Calif., to the Long Beach 
Safety Council, Inc., as the city’s ofh- 
cial agent for a continuous program 
of safety education. The grant was 
made following the recommendation 
of City Manager Sam E. Vickers. Ac- 
tivities will include school and home 
safety drives, posters, billboards, news- 
paper, radio and TV campaigns, news 
bulletins, etc., with technical 
assistance from the National Safety 
Council. J. A. Worsham is the new 
manager of the Long Beach Council. 
He succeeds Ralph Cissne, who re- 
signed to enter another field. The first 
issue of the Council’s “News Letter” 


letters, 


has appeared. The Council is also 
raising outside support through in- 
dustrial and commercial memberships. 


It's All in the Approach 


At least two metropolitan areas, 
New Haven, Conn., and preys 
Ore., are making a success of the “T- 
Man” plan of carefully selected wet 
trafic observers. New Haven adopted 
the plan about a year ago and now 
has 95 citizen observers, with a present 
limit of 100 ‘T-Men.” 

Portland’s project started about 18 
months ago. In each of these cities, 
the T-Men have been carefully chosen 
to observe traffic violations and report 
details of the infractions, with license 
numbers. Portland’s Traffic Safety 
Commission then drops a courteous 
letter to the motorist, calling his at- 
tention to the violation and asking 
for his cooperation in the future. The 
same general plan is followed in New 
Haven. The T-Men are not snoopers, 
vigilantes or trouble-makers, nor do 
they have any police authority. They 
simply report flagrant violations, after 
which the letter is sent. The fine re- 
sponse of the violator has been a 
pleasant surprise to the Portland Com- 
mission and to the New Haven Chap 
ter, NSC. The majority of violators 
readily admit their errors and promise 
to watch more carefully in the future. 


School Safety Booklet 

The Fort Worth Safety Council has 
compiled a booklet of safety ideas of 
proven value in the public and pa- 
rochial schools of the area. The sug- 
gestions have been gathered and edited 
by Rosalind G. Shelley and Larry Graff 
of the safety council staff and the 16- 
page, mimeographed, illustrated book- 
let is an excellent “experience ex- 
change,” made available through the 
Council to all schools in the area. 
Subjects include bicycle safety and 
parking, “Signs of Life,” pedestrian 
safety, seasonal suggestions, effective 
safety displays, etc. 


“Golden Gate Safety News" 

The “Golden Gate Safety News,’ 
a newsy four-page tabloid, published 
by the San Francisco Chapter, NSC, 
made its initial bow at the recent man- 
agers meeting in Chicago, and won 
compliments for its attractive format, 
news content, and illustrations. The 
name, in bold letters on the mast- 
head, was superimposed on a five- 
column photo of the Golden Gate 
bridge. Jack W. Soward, public rela- 
tions director for the Chapter, is edi- 
tor. 
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the boy and the Star 


He is old enough now to know that the ornament on 
the tree is more than simply a star... to understand the 


deeper meaning of Christmastime. 

Now he knows that it is love that has been shining on 
the tree year after year, the love that has wrapped 
and held him... that has given him food and warmth 


and laughter and the promise of joy to come. 


Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving security to 


those we love—yet it is possible only in a country like ours. 


And, think: When you make your home secure you are 
also helping make America secure. For the strength of 


America grows as the number of its secure homes increases. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word 
—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works — the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a few dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And automatically in- 
vested in Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years 
and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3‘. per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3/7 Series ‘““H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 
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Every genuine Safety Laue’ includes a 


WEAVER | 
HEADLIGHT TESTER 


It instantly detects faulty headlights 
as vehicles are checked through Safety Lane 


In any Safety Lane program for Official Inspection of automo- 
biles, trucks and buses, a Weaver Headlight Tester plays an 
important part. The Weaver Rayoscope Headlight Tester, 
shown, tests and aims headlights entirely by instrument... 
avoids human error. Beam aim and candle power rating are 
measured simultaneously through use of a patented 4-cell 
photo-electric cell unit and left-right, high-low aiming meters 
and candlepower meter, located on front of Tester. 


The Rayoscope is designed for use close up to vehicle. Tester 
head is counterbalanced . . . stays at any desired height, without 
locking, throughout vertical range of 13” to 5634” from floor. 
Available in portable and track type models. Can be operated 
efficiently by an attendant after a few minutes instruction. 


Weaver Safety Lane Equipment is used in all types of Official 
Inspection Stations — state owned and operated .. . munic- 
ipally operated . . . or where automobile dealers and repair 
shops are the approved method of checking. It is extensively 
used also by shops handling corrective service. Consult Weaver 
today for full details on a proven inspection program that works. 
No cost or obligation. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 














WEAVER > 
SAFETY LANE 
EQUIPMENT 


fits all motor vehicle 


"Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





